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Editorial 


Our  attempt  to  show  off  by  the  use  of 
Spanish  text  in  our  Christmas  greeting  was  de¬ 
flated  by  the  typographical  error  of  Naridad 
instead  of  Navidad  and  we  regret  that  many  of 
the  bulletins  with  the  typographical  error  were 
mailed  before  the  error  was  noted. 

We  had  three  separate  replies  to  our  re¬ 
quest  for  volunteers  to  make  line  drawings  for 
the  text  of  the  descriptions  of  the  Desert  Trees 
and  Shrubs  and  we  use  one  of  the  line  drawings 
made  by  Wes.  Arter,  a  student  at  Arizona  State 
College,  and  four  more  of  his  fine  drawings 
are  ready  for  future  installments.  Our  deep 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Arter. 


Book  Review 


Morphology  of  Cacti.  Dr.  Franz  Buxbaum, 

Styria,  Austria,  translated  by  Ed.  B.  Kurtz,  Jr. 

Abbey  Garden  Press.  $2.75.  This  first  of  a 
series  on  the  morphology  of  cacti  is  a  splendid 
textbook  on  the  roots  and  stems  of  these  plants. 

The  text  is  thorough  and  well  illustrated  by 
line  drawings  and  photographs.  The  English 
translation  was  made  by  our  member,  Ed. 

Kurtz,  in  his  usual  careful  manner.  Recom¬ 
mended  to  students.  Postpaid  from  the  Garden 
$2.85. 

The  Cacti  of  Arizona.  Lyman  Benson. 

University  of  New  Mexico  Press.  $4.00. 

This  is  a  cloth  bound,  135-page  second  and 
revised  edition  of  the  work  published  by  the 
University  of  Arizona  in  1940. 

Dr.  Benson  has  revised  the  first  edition  to 
comply  with  his  own  suggestions  as  published 
in  Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  as  we  have  also  followed  the  same 
proposals  in  our  Arizona’s  Cactuses,  there  is  a 
marked  similarly  in  the  conclusions  of  these 

two  books.  Echinocereus  Fendleri  Engel.  &  Rump.  A  variety  found  in 

In  addition  to  the  line  drawings  and  photos  there  Arizona  R  C  Proctor  photo, 

are  five  color  plates.  The  book  is  available  at  the 

Garden  at  $4.15  post  paid.  it  describes  60  species  and  numerous  varieties  of  Cac- 

Arizona’s  Cactuses.  W.  Taylor  Marshall.  Desert  tuses  native  to  the  state  including  two  species  and  one 

Botanical  Garden.  $1.00.  variety  new  to  the  State  and  not  reported  in  any  other 

This  is  Science  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Garden  and  State  flora.  One  description  of  a  new  species  from 


Saguai'oland  Bulletin  is  issued  ten  times  a  year  by  the  Arizo’^a  Cactus  and  Native  Flora  Society  Inc.,  sponsors  of  the  Desert  Botan¬ 
ical  Garden  of  Arizona  in  Papago  park.  Subscription  rate  $1.00  per  year  to  members,  the  first  $1.00  of  any  membership  in  the 
Arizona  Cactus  and  Native  Flora  Society  Inc.  shall  be  considered  as  payment  of  a  year’s  subscription  to  Saguaroland  Bulletin, 
Subscription  to  non-members  $2.00  per  year.  Editor,  W.  Taylor  Marshall,  Box  647,  Tempe,  Ariz. 


Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument  is  given  pre¬ 
liminary  description. 

The  book  containing  35  full-page  photos,  22  part- 
page  photos  and  8  line  drawings  and  the  plant  descrip¬ 
tions  are  in  non-technical  language  to  make  it  more 
useful  to  the  layman  for  field  identification  of  the 
plants.  $1.10  post  paid. 

Fourth  Annual  Cactus  Show 

Sponsored  bv  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  whose  repre¬ 
sentative,  Bill  Hines,  will  handle  the  nublicity,  the 
fourth  annual  cactus  show  will  be  held  this  year  from 
February  18th  to  25th,  inclusive. 

On  Sunday,  February  18th,  the  show  will  open  at 
noon  and  the  feature  of  the  day  will  be  the  dedication 
of  the  new  lath  house  at  3  P.M. 

The  show  will  consist  of  three  main  divisions,  a 
plant  show  under  the  supervision  of  Charley  Mieg  of 
the  Cactomaniacs,  a  photo  salon  under  the  supervision 
of  Les  Mahoney  of  the  Phoenix  Camera  Club  and  an 
exhibit  of  water  colors,  oils  and  pen  and  ink  paintins's 
under  the  supervision  of  our  member  Miss  Emmy 
Rusack.  We  will  also  welcome  commercial  exhibits  of 
plants,  pottery  and  native  jewelry  or  Indian  arts  and 
crafts. 

In  the  plant  division  we  are  preparing  a  schedule 
with  many  more  classes  of  entries  than  we  have  used  in 
past  shows.  Entries  of  individual  specimen  plants,  five 
potted  plants,  ten  potted  plants,  five  plants  of  one 
genus  and  ten  plants  of  one  genus  can  be  made  using 
all  cactus,  all  succulents  other  than  cactus,  mixed  cactus 
and  succulents  or  desert  trees  and  shrubs. 

Dish  gardens  with  or  without  accessories,  arrange¬ 
ments  with  or  without  accessories  and  rock  gardens  in 
two  sizes,  those  under  9  square  feet  and  those  over  10 
square  feet  can  also  be  entered  and  there  will  be  special 
classifications  for  junior  entries  by  students  of  eighth 
grade  and  under. 

Educational  entries  of  books,  scrap  books  or  charts 
are  provided  for. 

In  all  classes  ribbon  awards  or  prizes  will  be  of¬ 
fered  to  winners. 

In  the  photo  salon  entries  of  black  and  white  prints, 
35mm.  kodachromes  and  2Vdx2Vd  kodachrom^^s  mav  be 
entered  in  a  wider  range  of  subiects  than  h^v-^  been 
allowed  in  previous  shows  and  a  catalogue  of  th<^  ac¬ 
cepted  entries  will  be  provided  and  priz'^'s  will  b*^ 
award^^d  to  the  winners  of  the  show  as  adjudged  by 
the  public  bv  vote. 

Commercial  exhibitors  must  arrange  for  space  well 
in  advance  of  the  opening  date.  Contact  the  Director 
for  these  arrangements. 

We  invite  entries  in  the  plant  and  photo  divisions 
even  though  the  entry  mav  consist  of  a  single  plant  or 
nicture  and  hope  that  most  of  our  local  members  will 
have  exhibits.  For  complete  details  of  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  cactus  show  see  the  February  issue  of  your  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Lecture  Schedule 

Each  Sunday  for  the  winter  season  we  will  have 
very  snecial  entertainment  for  our  visitors  indudincf 
some  of  the  best  of  the  kodachrom^  of  desert  subiects 
shown  by  the  photographers  who  took  them.  The 


schedule 

Sunday: 

for 

Jan. 

14. 

Jan. 

21. 

Feb. 

4. 

Feb. 

11. 

Feb. 

18. 

Feb. 

25. 

Mar. 

4. 

Desert  Travelog,  Howard  M.  Soule. 

The  Boyce  Thompson  Southwest  Arbori- 
tum,  Mr.  Fred  Gibson. 

Cactus  Close  Ups,  R.  C.  Proctor. 
Kodachromes  for  exhibition,  Les  Ma¬ 
honey. 

Dedication  of  Lath  House.  Opening  of 
Cactus  Show. 

Closing  of  Cactus  Show. 

Luncheon  meeting  of  Minerological  So¬ 
ciety.  Talk  on  the  Gardens  Expeditions 
in  1950  with  kodachromes.  The  Director. 


The  Sunday  lectures  are  at  3  P.M.  and  4  P.M.  and 
the  kodachromes  are  projected  by  a  new  and  much 
brighter  machine  and  the  talks  can  be  clearly  heard 
over  the  new  public  address  system. 


Cactus  Show  Assistance  Needed 


About  20,000  people  will  attend  the  Fourth  Annual 
Cactus  Show,  based  on  past  records,  and  we  will  need 
volunteers  to  assist  us  in  keeping  order  and  protecting 
our  plants  both  inside  and  outside  the  Administration 
Building.  Any  of  our  members  who  may  have  some 
spare  time  in  the  eight  days  of  the  show  and  desire  to 
help  us  in  any  way  should  contact  us  in  person  or  by 
phone  and  advise  us  of  the  period  for  which  they  will 
be  available. 

We  especially  need  hostesses  for  each  dav  of  the 
show  to  receive  the  visitors  in  the  Administration 
Building  and  answer  their  questions  about  the  Gardens 
activities  and  to  invite  them  to  become  members. 

We  vmnt.  pt  th\s  time,  to  ^xnress  our  particular 
aenreciation  to  -Pm  Cahill  of  th^  Dt>sert  Produces  Co. 
■'vhe  make  Pricklv  Pear  Jellv  and  Candv,  for  h^s  ac- 
•  bdties  as  a  self  constituted  membership  committee 
whereby  he  has  added  a  sizeable  number  of  new  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  Na+ional  Cactus  and  Succulent  Journal  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  always  interesting.  In  the  December  1950  issu'=‘ 
Mr.  G.  Deear  has  an  article  of  particular  interest  and 
wit  headed  “Succulent  Collectors  Guved  or  Is  this  You? 
in  which  he  has  described  the  types  of  collectors  found 
in  all  cactus  clubs.  From  it  we  quote  his  opening 
chapter:  - 

It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  ymrld:  almost  as  many 
to  make  a  Succulent  Societv.  Ask  any  member  at  a 
Branch  Meeting  and  he  will  assure  you  in  confidence 
that  all  the  cactophiles  vou  meet  are  quite  mad — all, 
that  is,  except  himself,  of  course.  A  few  good  points 
are  common  to  most  plant  collectors.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  an  impatient  man  growing  cacti:  he  would 
just  lose  interest  and  give  up  after  the  first  week.  Nor 
could  he  who  shrinks  at  the  first  setback,  or  who  scorns 
everything  that  fails  to  put  money  in  his  pocket  or  food 
in  his  .  .  .  well,  that  feeds  him.  Only  when  commer¬ 
cialism  or  the  acquisition  mania  sets  in  does  the  dis¬ 
enchanted  grower  revert  to  type. 
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BOARD  MEETING 

On  Monday  evening,  Jan.  29th,  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board  and  the  Advisory  Board  was  held  at 
the  garden  with  21  members  in  attendance.  A  report 
on  the  progress  and  finances  of  the  Garden  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Director., 

An  agenda  for  the  future  was  presented  to  the  com¬ 
bined  boards  by  the  Director  who  pointed  out  the  dual 
purpose  of  the  Garden,  Civic  and  Scientific,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  past  progress  had  been  mainly  along  the 
civic  lines  by  providing  instructive  entertainment  to 
the  State’s  visitors,  by  the  extensive  plantings  explained 
by  our  “Self  Guided  Nature  Walk,”  our  lectures  and 
classes  for  beginners,  our  landscaping  advice  service 
and  the  publication  of  this  Bulletin. 

Progress  along  scientific  lines  has  resulted  in 
classes  for  advanced  students,  the  start  of  an  herbarium 
and  the  issuance  of  the  book  “Arizona’s  Cactuses.” 

He  pointed  out  that  we  now  need  certain  equip¬ 
ment,  to  facilitate  expansion  of  our  scientific  program, 
which  includes  additional  reference  books  for  the  li¬ 
brary,  which  is  extensive  but  is  owned  by  the  Director, 
not  the  Garden,  which  has  only  a  very  few  reference 
books.  As  reference  books  become  available  those  not 
now  in  our  library  should  be  purchased  by  the  Garden. 
Microscopes  and  Micro-photo  equipment  are  utterly 
lacking  and  badly  needed. 

To  promote  better  service  to  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  daily  visitors  we  must  black-top  our  paths, 
floor  our  lath  house  with  flagstone  and,  above  all,  pro¬ 
vide  additional  rest  room  facilities  to  supplement  the 
present  small  rooms  which  were  never  designed  to 
care  for  anything  like  the  number  of  visitors  we  now 
have. 

The  Boards  decided  that  the  last  mentioned  need 
was  the  most  pressing  and  our  Architect  member,  Les 
Mahoney  was  requested  to  draw  up  plans  for  a  building 
to  accommodate  our  book  store  and  commodious  rest 
rooms,  the  building  to  be  of  concrete  blocks  with  stucco 
facing  so  that  it  would  correspond  with  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building. 

The  public  relations  committee  is  planning  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  cost  of  this  structure  by  selling  a  concrete 


block  or  a  timber  or  plumbing  fixture  to  visitors  with 
enough  appreciation  to  desire  to  help  in  the  project. 

The  membership  committee  plans  a  campaign  to 
have  each  of  our  members  bring  in  at  least  one  member 
in  the  next  three  months  and  to  use  the  funds  so  ac¬ 
quired  for  a  building  fund. 

The  black  topping  of  the  paths,  an  increase  in  the 
parking  lot  space  and  paving  of  the  lath  house  will  be 
done  during  the  coming  summer  months  when  we  are 
closed  to  the  public. 

ACCESSIONS 

We  have  received  from  Johnsons  Cactus  Gardens 
at  Paramount,  Calif,  a  collection  of  Lithops  for  display 
at  our  coming  cactus  show. 

Gates  Famous  Cactus  Gardens  at  Corona,  Calif, 
have  sent  us  a  number  of  flats  of  seedlings  and  will 
have  several  bowls  ready  for  display  in  the  show. 

Mrs.  Walter  Douglas  will  give  us  the  herbarium 
specimens  mentioned  in  our  November  issue  some  time 
soon.  We  are  very  appreciative. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Eliot  is  presenting  us  with  an  Indian 
burial  bowl  for  the  Museum  and  we  would  appreciate 
other  donations  of  Indian  artifacts. 

Jim  Blakely  has  presented  additional  mineral  speci¬ 
mens  for  display. 

Herman  Schroeder  of  Avalon,  Calif,  has  sent  us 
many  fine  plants  for  the  garden. 

We  are  expecting  plants  from  Carolina  Schmoll  of 
Cadereyta  de  Montes,  Mexico,  Mr.  Tom  MacDougal 
from  Tehuantepec,  Mexico  and  seeds  of  South  African 
species  of  Succulents  from  Mr.  H.  Roan  of  Adel,  Eng¬ 
land. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  specimens  collected 
in  Texas  was  received  from  Mr.  Lloyd  Pierson,  arche¬ 
ologist  of  Tonto  National  Monument.  This  gentleman 
attained  further  fame  recently  when  Mrs.  Pierson  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  baby  boy — their  first  . 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Barrett,  2218  N.  10th  St.,  Phoenix 
presented  us  all  the  plants  from  her  cactus  garden. 
Trichocereus  Terscheckii  (Parementier)  B.  &  R. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Dr.  E.  P.  Killip 
who  retired  last  September  as  head  of  the  botanical 
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department  of  Smithsonian  Institute. 

With  Mr.  McCleary,  professor  of  botany  of  Ariz. 
State  College,  Jim  Blakely  and  two  students  of  the 
State  College,  the  director  made  a  field  trip  to  the 
southern  tip  of  the  Estrella  Mountains  with  Dr.  Killip 
to  see  the  Elephant  Trees  (Bursera  microphylla)  the 
Crucifixion  Thorn  (Holacantha  Emoryi)  and  many 
species  of  Legumes  of  that  district. 

Dr.  Killip  told  of  a  visit  he  made  to  the  province 
of  Tucuman,  Argentina  and  the  plants  there  that 
greatly  resemble  our  Saguaro  and  later  he  mailed  us  a 
print  which  we  reproduce  of  Trichocereus  Terscheckii 
(Parmentier)  B.  &  R. 

The  resemblance  to  our  Saguaro  is  marked  until 
the  very  large  flowers  of  the  Trichocereus  appear. 


Trichocereus  Terscheckii  (Parm.)  B.  &  R. 

A  plant  in  Tucuman,  Argentina. 

Dr.  Killip,  the  photographer,  in  the  foreground. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  CACTUS  SHOW 

The  Show  this  year  will  open  at  noon  on  Sunday, 
February  18th  and  at  3  P.M.  we  will  have  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  lath  house.  The  schedule  for  the  ceremony 
is  as  follows: 

3:  00  Opening  Remarks— W.  Taylor  Marshall,  Director. 
3:05  Invocation — Father  Francis  Bechtel,  Our  Lady 
of  Mt.  Carmel  Church,  Tempe. 

3:10  History  of  the  building— Reg  Manning. 


3:20  Dedication — Hon.  Howard  Pyle,  Governor  of 
Arizona. 

3:25  Benediction — Dr.  Charles  Kendall,  Central  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  Phoenix.' 

For  the  remaining  7  days  of  the  show  we  will  be 
open  from  10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  Morning  hours  are  best 
to  see  the  show  in  its  entirety  as  the  crowds  increase 
in  the  afternoons. 

The  schedule  for  entries  in  the  plant  section  of  the 
show  is  as  follows: - 

SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSIFICATIONS 

SECTION  A.  POTTED  PLANTS: 

1.  One  species  of  Cactus. 

2.  One  species  of  a  succulent  plant  other  than  Cactus. 

3.  Desert  trees  and  shrubs.  One  species  potted.  Ex¬ 
ample — Leucophyllum  texanum  (Purple  Sage) . 

SECTION  B.  COLLECTIONS  OF  POTTED  PL  ANTS: 

1.  Cacti,  at  least  five  species. 

2.  Other  succulents,  at  least  five  species. 

3.  Desert  trees  or  shrubs,  at  least  five  species. 

4.  Cacti,  ten  species  or  more. 

5.  Other  succulents,  ten  species  or  more. 

6.  Desert  trees  and  shrubs,  ten  species  or  more. 

7.  Collection  of  5  plants  of  one  genus.  Cactus. 

8.  Collection  of  5  plants  of  one  genus,  Succulents. 

9.  Collection  of  5  plants  of  one  genus.  Trees  or  shrubs. 

SECTION  C.  DISH  GARDENS  (Accessories  per¬ 
mitted)  : 

1.  Cactus  only. 

2.  Other  succulents  only. 

3.  Cacti  and  other  succulents. 

4.  Junior  entries  by  pupils  of  eighth  grade  or  under. 

SECTION  D.  ARRANGEMENTS  WITH  ACCES¬ 
SORIES: 

1.  Cacti  for  centerpieces. 

2.  Succulents  for  centerpieces. 

3.  Cac'i  with  garden  flowers  as  accessories. 

4.  Succulents  with  garden  flowers  as  accessories. 

5.  Cacti,  American  Indian  influence. 

6.  Corsage  of  Succulents. 

7.  Patio  supper  table  complete. 

SECTION  E.  ROCK  GARDENS  (Entries  open  to  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Garden  Clubs  and  organizations,  space  must 
be  reserved  in  advance) . 

1.  Rock  garden,  not  over  9  square  feet. 

2.  Rock  garden  over  10  square  feet. 

SECTION  F. 

1.  Educational  exhibits. 

2.  Book  exhibits. 

3.  Water  colors — Oils — Pen  &  Ink. 

Entries  can  be  placed  in  space  assigned  after  1  P.M. 
of  February  17th  or  before  10  A.M.  February  18th. 
Exhibits  can  be  removed  Sunday,  February  25th  after 
5  P.M.  or  on  Monday,  February  26th. 

The  Cactomaniacs  have  planned  a  model  outdoor 
Cactus  garden  such  as  would  be  found  at  their  homes 
and  in  addition  the  individual  members  will  have  en¬ 
tries  in  many  classes. 

Mr.  Howard  Gates  of  Corona,  California  will  judge 
the  show  and  plants  and  books  will  be  awarded  as 


prizes  in  many  sections,  including  a  nice  “old  man” 
cactus,  presented  by  Rocking  Horse  Cactus  Garden. 

The  Phoenix  Camera  Club  has  handled  the  Photo 
Salon  and  we  are  advised  that  there  will  be  many  out¬ 
standing  pictures  entered. 

Water  Colors,  Oils  and  Pen  and  Ink  paintings  of 
any  desert  subject  can  be  entered  under  Section  F. 
This  class  of  exhibit  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Emmy  Rusack  who  can  be  contacted  at  the  garden. 

There  will  be  several  commercial  entries  of  interest 
including  a  booth  of  Jelly  and  Prickly  Pear  Delight, 
Silver  and  plastic  jewelry  in  desert  designs  will  be  dis¬ 
played  by  Adin  of  Scottsdale  and  the  Rocking  Horse 
Cactus  Garden  will  display  rare  plants  and  hand-made 
pottery. 

HOSTESSES  AND  GUIDES 

We  have  prepared  a  chart  of  days  and  positions  so 
that  we  will  surely  have  enough  both  of  hostesses  in 
the  building  and  of  guides  (who  are  also  guards)  on 
the  paths  and  in  the  lath  house. 

If  you  can  give  us  any  time  during  the  eight  days 
of  the  show  please  call  us  (5-1815)  so  that  we  can  add 
your  name  to  our  list  and  we  can  count  on  you  for  the 
period  you  select. 

The  Phoenix  Camera  Club  and  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  cordially  invite  you  to  submit  prints 
and  slides  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  of 
Arizona  Exhibit  Feb.  18th  to  Feb.  25th,  1951. 

Conditions  of  entry: 

1.  The  exhibit  is  open  to  residents  of  Arizona  and 
members  of  the  Arizona  Cactus  and  Native  Flora  So¬ 
ciety  outside  the  state. 

2.  No  entry  fee  is  charged. 

3.  Four  prints  in  any  photographic  medium,  four 
color  prints  and/or  four  color  transparencies,  may  be 
submitted  by  any  contributor. 

4.  Any  number  from  one  to  a  maximum  of  four 
color  transparencies  (2x2)  may  be  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  jury.  Slides  must  be  marked  with 
the  title,  maker’s  name  and  address  number,  and  must 
be  spotted  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  all  slides  be  mounted  in  glass  of  standard 
sizes,  2x2  slides  in  readymounts  will  be  accepted. 
Monochrome  and  color  prints  must  be  mounted  on  light 
colored  mounts  not  exceeding  16"  x  20". 

5.  All  prints,  mounting  excepted,  must  be  the  work 
of  the  contributor,  except  in  the  case  of  color  prints, 
the  processing  of  the  transparency  may  be  done  by  the 
manufacturer.  All  color  transparencies  must  have  been 
exposed  by  the  entrant. 

6.  Subject  matter  is  limited  to  cacti,  desert  plants, 
blossoms,  animals,  reptiles  and  desert  landscapes. 

7.  The  last  day  for  receiving  prints  is  February 
18th. 

8.  Entries  may  be  mailed  or  personally  delivered 
to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  P.  O.  Box  647,  Tempe, 
Ariz.  and  should  be  called  for  there  after  March  1st  or 
will  be  returned  by  mail  if  requested. 

9.  All  possible  care  will  be  taken  in  the  handling 
of  prints  and  transparencies  but  no  responsibility  will 
be  assumed  for  loss  or  damage  in  transit  or  during  the 
Salon.  All  transparencies  will  be  returned  in  the 
original  packages  and  wrapped  in  corrugated  paper. 


Slides  received  in  broken  condition  will  be  repaired, 
if  repair  is  possible,  prior  to  the  judging. 

10.  Submission  of  prints  or  transparencies  implies 
the  acceptance  of  these  conditions. 

11.  One  prize  each  for  transparencies  and  prints 
awarded  by  popular  vote  of  the  visitors  to  the  exhibit. 

12.  All  contributors  will  receive  a  catalogue  of  the 
exhibit. 

Accompany  your  entries  with  an  entry  blank  in 
this  form:  - 


ENTRY  BLANK  —  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON 


SLIDES 

No.  Title 

1 . 

2 . 

3  . 

4  . 


PERMISSION  IS  GRANTED  TO  REPRODUCE  ANY 
PRINT  (Strike  out  if  not  desired) 

Name  (Mr.,  M  rs<,  Miss)  . 

Street  . 

City  . 

State  . 


CLASSES  IN  APPRECIATION  OF 
DESERT  PLANTS 

During  the  1950-51  season  we  have  had  two  series 
of  6  lessons  on  desert  plants  on  Thursday  afternoons. 

The  last  lesson  of  the  second  series  will  be  given 
on  Thursday,  February  15th  at  3:30  P.M. 

These  classes  have  proved  so  popular  that  we  have 
decided  to  conduct  a  third  series  commencing  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  8th  and  finishing  Thursday,  April  12th. 

The  classes  last  30  to  45  minutes  and  cover  the 
cactuses,  other  succulents,  trees  and  shrubs  and  wild 
flowers. 

The  information  given  is  designed  to  make  the 
plants  familiar  friends  and  also  to  show  the  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  for  cultivating  them  and  the  species  best  suited 
for  garden  culture. 

No  charge  is  made  and  you  may  attend  one  class 
or  the  entire  series  as  you  prefer.  Each  lesson  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself. 


Arizona's  Cactuses 

W.  Taylor  Marshall 

A  description  of  the  60  species  and 
numerous  varieties  native  to  the 
State.  Profusely  illustrated  with  62 
half  tones  and  line  drawings.  116 
pages,  coated  paper.  Postpaid  $1.10. 

Deluxe  edition,  cloth  bound,  $1.85 
postpaid. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Box  647,  Tempe,  Arizona 


Mammillaria  tetrancistra  Engelmann. 
George  Olin  Photo. 

One  of  Arizona’s  Cactuses. 
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Arizona’s  Governor  Pyle  dedicates  the  new  Lath  House. 
Below:  Part  of  the  crowd  who  heard  the  address  over 
our  new  public  address  system.  W.  H.  Earle  photos. 


EDITORIAL 

The  Fourth  Annual  Cactus  Show  is  now  history 
and  history  of  which  we  can  be  proud  as  we  had  a 
larger  attendance,  larger  and  much  better  exhibits  and 
we  obtained  more  new  members  than  from  any  pre¬ 
vious  show. 

The  dedication  of  the  lath  house  which  opened  the 
show  on  Sunday,  Feb.  19th,  was  attended  by  more  than 
2,500  persons  who  thoroughly  appreciated  the  thirty 
minute  ceremony. 


Father  Bechtel  of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  Church, 
Tempe,  opened  the  ceremony  with  prayer.  Our  own 
Reg  Manning  told  of  the  necessity  of  a  lath  house  and 
the  difficulties  of  financing  it  and  our  final  triumph  in 
building  it. 

Governor  Howard  Pyle  dedicated  the  building  to 
its  work  for  the  people  of  the  State  in  an  inspiring 
message  and  Dr.  Kendall  of  Central  Methodist  Church, 
Phoenix,  pronounced  the  Benediction. 

The  building  was  then  opened  for  the  inspection  of 
the  public  and  the  Webster  Auditoriuru  was  opened  for 
the  inspection  of  the  plant  entries  of  the  show. 

Winners  of  ribbons  for  each  class  as  decided  by  the 
Judge  are  as  follows: 

Section  A 

1.  One  species  of  Cactus. 

First— Chas.  Mieg 
Second — Dr.  Gladys  Wise 
Third — Loraine  Mastrangel 

2.  One  species  of  Succulent. 

Firs'; — Mrs.  M.  Speck 
Second — Loraine  Mastrangel 
Third — Mrs.  Ralph  Stoughton 

3.  One  species  of  desert  tree. 

Second — Mrs.  Williams 

Section  B 

1.  Five  species  of  Cacti. 

First — Chas.  Mieg 
Second— Mrs.  Gertrude  Mills 
Third — J.  Hales 

2.  Five  species  of  Succulents. 

Second — Mrs.  Ralph  Stoughton 

4.  Ten  species  of  Cacti. 

First — Loraine  Mastrangel 
Second — Mrs.  Ralph  Stoughton 
Third — Mrs.  Williams 

5.  Ten  species  of  Succulents. 

First — Mrs.  Williams 

7.  Collection  of  5  plants,  one  genus. 

First — Mrs.  Gertrude  Mills 
Section  C.  Dish  Gardens 

1.  Cactus  only. 

First — Mrs.  Williams 
Second — Mrs.  J.  Prophet 
Third — Dr.  Gladys  Wise 
Special — Mrs.  Birchett 

Mrs.  Ralph  Stoughton 
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Loraine  Mastrangel 

2.  Succulents  only. 

First — Mrs.  Birchett 
Second — Dr.  Gladys  Wise 
Third — Mrs.  Ralph  Stoughton 

3.  Cacti  and  other  Succulents. 

First — Mrs.  Birchett 

Second — Mrs.  Ralph  Stoughton 
Third — Dick  Landis 

4.  Junior  entries. 

First — Stephen  Wise 

Section  D.  Arrangements  vyith  accessories 

1.  Cactus  centerpieces. 

First — Dick  Landis 
Second — Dr.  Gladys  Wise 
Third — Mrs.  Birchett 
Special — Mrs.  Williams 

2.  Succulents  for  centerpieces. 

First — Mrs.  Ralnh  Stoughton 
Second — Mrs.  Helen  Kidd 
Third — Dr.  Gladys  Wise 
Special — Mrs.  Williams 

3.  Cacti  and  Garden  flowers. 

First — Mrs.  Ralph  Stoughton 

4.  Succulents  and  Garden  flowers. 

First — Dick  Landis 

Second — Mrs.  Birchett 

5.  Cacti,  American  Indian  Influence. 

First — Mrs.  Williams 

Second — Dr.  Gladys  Wise 
Third — Dick  Landis 

6.  Corsage  of  Succulents. 

First — Mrs.  Williams 

8.  Special  arrangement. 

First — Mrs.  Birchett 

9.  Special  arrangment. 

First — Dick  Landis 

Sweepstake  Ribbon — Dick  Landis 

The  most  outstanding  entry  of  the  show  was  a 
rockery  of  cactus  and  other  desert  plants  in  the  form 
of  a  rough  oval  30  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide  built  on 
sloping  ground  in  the  patio  to  the  south  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  building. 

This  permanent  planting  contains  choice  specimens 
contributed  by  members  of  the  Cactomaniacs  and  the 
actual  landscaping  was  done  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prophet  and  Charles  Mieg. 

The  Judge  awarded  a  sweepstake  ribbon  to  this 
garden  and  it  will  remain  as  a  monument  to  the  Cacto¬ 
maniacs  and  as  a  model  for  the  guidance  of  Valley  resi¬ 
dents  who  desire  to  build  up  their  own  gardens. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  kindness  of 
Howard  E.  Gates  of  Corona,  California  who  judged  the 
show  and  to  members  Minchen  Rusak,  Charles  Meig, 
Joe  and  Mrs.  Prophet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Birchett,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mills.  J.  B.  Hales,  G.  L.  Purdy,  Wm.  Sparks,  Mrs. 
Williams,  John  Eversole  and  especially  to  Mrs.  Monnie 
Speck  who  was  on  the  job  nearly  all  of  the  eight  days. 

Arthur  and  John,  the  sons  of  Mr.  Earle,  checked 
attendance  and  assisted  in  parking  cars  when  not  in 
school  and  Mrs.  Earle  and  Mrs.  Marshall  were  on  the 
job  with  regularity. 

Without  all  of  this  volunteer  assistance  our  staff 


would  have  been  unable  to  stage  a  Cactus  Show  and 
care  for  the  approximate  20,000  visitors  who  attended 
in  the  eight  days  of  the  show. 

BUILDING  PROGRAM 

Now  with  more  time  available  we  will  commence 
an  intensive  campaign  for  funds  to  make  possible  our 
dreams  of  building  our  new  rest  room  building  this 
summer.  The  show  proved  again  the  necessity  for  ad¬ 
ditional  conveniences  for  the  garden. 

Les  Mahoney  is  now  having  plans  drawn  for  the 
new  building  and  they  will  be  on  display  at  the  Webster 
Auditorium  at  about  the  time  this  Bulletin  goes  in  the 
mails. 

In'  addition  to  the  new  building  we  plan  to  black¬ 
top  all  of  the  paths  in  the  district  within  the  inner 
fence  and  to  commence  work  on  the  planned  ramada 
for  picnic  meetings  of  clubs  which  we  plan  to  locate 
east  of  the  Rainbow  Trail. 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Native  Flora  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Auditorium 
on  Sunday,  April  15th,  at  3:30  P.M. 

The  Arizona  Cactus  and  Native  Flora  Society  is  the 
Corporation  which  operates  the  Desert  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den  and  the  annual  meeting  must  be  held  on  the  third 
Sunday  of  April.  ' 

We  enclose  a  ballot  for  your  vote  in  the  election 
which  should  be  mailed  not  later  than  April  5th.  Vote 
for  three  members.  Write  ins  are  permissable. 

Board  members  whose  terms  expire  this  year  are: 
Mrs.  Lou  Ella  Archer,  Mrs.  Angela  Bool  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Eliot,  our  First  Vice  President,  Secretary  and  Attorney 
respectively  and  we  certainly  could  ill  afford  to  loose 
any  of  them  from  the  Board. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  Garden  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  valuable  services  of  such  officers  in  the 
future  the  legal  staff  is  now  working  on  a  charter 
amendment  to  create  a  perpetual,  self  perpetuating 
Board  of  Trustees  to  succeed  the  present  Executive 
Board.  This  will  bring  us  more  nearly  in  line  with  the 
other  similar  institutions  throughout  the  country. 

Members  of  this  year’s  nomination  committee  are 
Charles  Mieg,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Monnie  Speck  and  J.  B. 
Hales  and  they  have  nominated  the  incumbents  to  suc¬ 
ceed  themselves. 

ACCESSIONS 

We  acknowledge  with  sincere  thanks  receipt  of  15 
rare  Cactus  Plants  from  Mrs.  Caroline  Schmoll,  “La 
Quinta,”  Cadereyta  de  Montes,  Mexico. 

From  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Irwin  of  Monrovia,  Calif.,  past 
president  of  the  Epiphyllum  Society  we  have  received 
50  cuttings  of  named  Orchid  Cactuses  covering  all  pos¬ 
sible  color  combinations  in  the  flowers  of  these  beau¬ 
tiful  hybrids. 

This  accession,  with  the  accession  previously  ack¬ 
nowledged  from  Ernie  Beahm,  will  occupy  every  foot 
of  the  space  allotted  to  the  rain  forest  species  in  the 
lath  house. 


BULLETIN  PLANS 

In  our  January  Bulletin  we  commenced  the  task, 
which  we  reluctantly  undertook,  of  assembling  material 
for  the  publication  of  a  book  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  the  Deserts  of  Arizona. 

We  were  compelled  to  do  this  task  by  the  lack 
of  any  available  book  covering  the  subject  currently 
available. 

Since  then  two  things  have  occurred  which  lead  us 
to  reconsider  our  undertaking.  First  Dr.  L.  Benson  has 
advised  us  that  the  University  of  Arizona  is  considering 
the  publication  of  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  his 
“Manual  of  S.  W.  Desert  Trees  and  Shrubs.” 

If  this  splendid  work  of  Dr.  Benson’s  is  reprinted 
by  the  University  no  additional  books  will  be  needed. 
If  the  University  decides  against  the  reprint  we  believe 
that  we  would  be  interested  in  reprinting  Dr.  Benson’s 
work  if  the  plates  for  illustrations  were  made  available 
to  us. 

The  second  event  to  discourage  our  undertaking  is 
an  excellent  little  book  “Southwestern  Trees”  by  Elbert 
L.  Little,  Jr.  of  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washington,  D.  C.  as  “Agriculture  Handbook 
No.  9”  for  thirty  cents  a  copy. 


Mr.  Little  has  described  the  native  species  of  trees 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in  very  readable  terms  and 
illustrated  each  description  by  line  drawings  by  Miss 
Leta  Hughey,  scientific  illustrator  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Each  illustration  show  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit 
enabling  easy  identification. 

Mr.  Little’s  book  leaves  the  shrubs  of  the  Desert 
undescribed  and  this  task  we  will  have  to  undertake 
if  Dr.  Benson’s  work  is  not  to  be  reprinted. 

Until  these  points  are  determined  we  will  discon¬ 
tinue  our  preliminary  publication  as  started  in  the 
January  issue. 

VISITORS  FROM  FRANCE 

On  or  about  April  20th  we  are  advised  that  three 
distinguished  members  of  “L  Association  Francaise  Des 
Amateurs  De  Cactees  Et  Plantes  Grasses”  will  visit  the 
Desert  Botanical  Gardens. 

They  are  Mrs.  L.  Filleau  of  Montpelier,  Mrs.  S.  Bar- 
botte  and  Mr.  Raymond  Lazard  of  Paris. 

We  hope  that  they  will  remain  in  Arizona  long 
enough  to  permit  us  to  arrange  a  day’s  field  trip  to 
Pinacle  Peak  where  we  can  show  them  the  native  spe¬ 
cies  in  a  natural  setting.  If  this  is  arranged  we  hope 
to  have  a  few  of  our  members  accompany  the  party  and 
help  us  serve  broiled  steaks  a  la  chuck  wagon  to  our 
guests  at  noon. 


A  view  of  our  garden  in  1940  or  1941. 
The  planting  had  just  been  commenced. 


i 


The  skeleton  structure  of  Arizona’s  Organ 
Pipe  Cactus.  Photographed  in  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  National  Monument  by  R.  C.  Proctor. 
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Number  37.  Stetsonia  coryne,  an  Argentinian  spe¬ 
cies  which  attains  great  size  in  age.  Staff  photo. 

EDITORIAL 


The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Arizona  Cactus  &  Na¬ 
tive  Flora  Society  will  be  held  in  Webster  Auditorium 
at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  of  Arizona  on  Sunday, 
April  15th  at  3:30  P.  M. 

At  this  meeting  three  board  members  will  be  elect¬ 
ed  for  a  four  year  term  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  the 
expiration  of  the  three  year  term  of  three  present 
members. 

A  report  on  progress  will  be  presented  and  plans 
for  the  future  will  be  discussed.  Elsewhere  in  this 
bulletin  the  plans  for  the  proposed  office  and  rest  room 
building,  that  we  hope  to  erect  this  summer,  will  be 
found. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  proposed  change  in  our 
charter  to  provide  a  board  of  trustees  will  be  ready 
for  discussion  in  its  entirety  at  that  time  but  prelimi¬ 
nary  discussion  will  be  welcomed. 

After  May  1st,  the  Garden  will  be  open  to  the 
public  only  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  from  1  to  6  P.M. 
and  after  July  1st  up  to  Sept.  1st  we  will  close  to  the 
public  entirely  so  that  we  can  complete  such  work  as 
oiling  the.  paths,  enlarging  the  parking  lots  and  re¬ 
paving  the  terrace. 

Members  of  the  Garden  may  enter  at  any  time 
during  this  period  through  the  west,  or  service,  gate 


which  is  always  open. 

We  hope  to  have  the  night-blooming  patio  open 
every  night  for  a  week  in  late  May  or  June  if  or  when 
the  flowers  justify  it.  Notice  will  be  given  in  the 
Phoenix  papers  and  over  the  air  of  this  opening  if  we 
find  enough  flower  buds  to  justify  it. 

Self  Conducted  Nature  Walk 

One  of  the  newer  improvements  made  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  we  call  the  Self  Conducted  Nature  Walk.  It  is 
designed  to  permit  one  person  or  a  party  to  make  the 
rounds  of  the  principal  paths  and  identify  many  of  the 
plants  they  see  and  to  get  considerable  information 
about  each  plant  that  bears  a  number. 

A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  is  enclosed  with  this  Bul¬ 
letin  and  we  have  pictured  some  of  the  plants  in  this 
Bulletin  and  their  identifying  numbers  so  that  you  can 
see  just  how  useful  this  nature  walk  can  be  to  our 
visitors. 

The  idea  is  not  original  but  is  borrowed  from  the 
National  Park  Service  who  have  similar  pamphlets  and 
nature  walks  in  most  of  the  National  Parks  and  Monu¬ 
ments  and  eventually  will  have  in  all  of  them. 

We  first  met  the  self  guided  walk  in  the  Saguaro 
National  Monument  where  a  mimeographed  pamphlet 
is  available  for  the  use  of  visitors,  who  are  asked  to 
return  it  to  the  headquarters  building  after  completing 
the  tour.  We  felt  that  our  visitors  would  want  to  take 


Number  14.  Slipper  Flower  plant.  Pedillanthus 
macrocarpus.  Staff  photo. 
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printed  and  sell  them  to  visitors  for  ten  cents. 

the  pamphlet  home  with  them  so  we  had  our  pamphlet 

Over  3,000  copies  of  the  pamphlet  have  been  sold 
so  far  this  season,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
our  visitors  like  the  idea.  One  other  pamphlet  is  need¬ 
ed  and  in  preparation,  and  it  will  be  available  next 
season.  It  is  a  profusely  illustrated  pamphlet  or  book¬ 
let  describing  the  plantings  and  giving  the  history  of 
the  Garden  from  its  inception.  This  booklet  will  make 
a  most  valuable  souvenix  for  our  visitors  to  take  home 
or  for  mailing  to  friends. 

Our  first  Science  Bulletin,  “Arizona’s  Cactuses,” 
has  proved  very  popular  and  we  have  sold  1500  copies 
up  to  March  30th.  It  is  available  in  two  bindings  and 
the  prices  postpaid  are:  — Paper  bound,  $1.10;  cloth 
bound  $1.85. 


Number  39.  Species  of  Star  Cactuses.  Staff  photo. 


BUILDING  PLANS 

Mr.  Lester  Mahoney  has  prepared  for  us  blueprints 
of  the  proposed  office  and  rest  room  building  which 
we  hope  to  erect  this  summer. 

The  building  as  planned  is  20x24  feet,  of  which 
12x24  feet  is  for  office  purposes  and  sales  room,  behind 
which  are  two  commodious  rest  rooms.  Air  condition¬ 
ing  and  heating  units  are  planned. 

The  structure  will  be  of  concrete  block  with  stucco 
facing  and  overhanging  log  rafters  to  resemble  the 
main  building,  but  the  interior  will  resemble  an  adobe 
house. 

Plumbing  fixtures  are  the  major  problem  at  this 
time  but  we  have  an  option  on  all  that  we  require  and 
now  lack  only  finances  to  pay  for  them. 

That  the  new  building  is  a  necessity  will  not  be 
questioned  by  anyone  who  attended  the  Annual  Cactus 
Show  or  any  other  function  which  attracts  a  large  at¬ 
tendance,  for  our  present  facilities  are  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  and  the  main  building  can  not  be  altered  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  space  for  facilities. 

The  cost  of  this  new  building  with  plumbing,  septic 
tank  and  other  equipment  will  approximate  $5,000,  of 
which  about  $2,000  is  available  in  our  treasury. 

You  can  buy  a  portion  of  the  building  for  us  if  you 
care  to  help.  Some  items  and  their  costs  are  as  follows: 

4  concrete  blocks  cost  $  1.00 

1  yard  of  concrete  floor  5.00 

1  small  metal  window  sash  10.00 


1  large  metal  window  sash 

50.00 

Roof  timbers  each 

25.00 

1  plumbing  fixture 

75.00 

Heating  unit 

100.00 

Cooling  unit 

150.00 

Remember  your  donation  is 

deductible  from  in- 

come  tax  return. 

FLOWERING  OF  DESERT  PLANTS 

One  of  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  us  re¬ 
quests  information  about  the  flowering  periods  of  Cac¬ 
tus  and  other  desert  plants.  The  questions  come  from 
Magazines  and  Newspapers,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
and  Automobile  Clubs,  photographers  and  cactophiles 
and  come  by  mail,  telephone  and  telegraph. 

To  answer  them  we  have  a  mimeographed  sheet 
which  fairly  covers  the  question  but  we  feel  that  so 
many  of  the  answers  would  interest  our  general  mem¬ 
bership  that  we  will  attempt  to  give  a  more  detailed 
account  of  them. 

Wild  flowers  are  dependent  on  plentiful  spring 
rains  and  so  will  be  found  every  year  in  the  mountain 
districts  but  on  the  desert,  spring  rains  are  not  usual 
and  the  rains  that  do  occur  are  spotty,  usually  in  the 
form  of  local  cloud-bursts.  Where  these  occur  wild 
flowers  are  found  in  quantity.  Last  year  such  districts 
of  flowers  were  noted  near  Picacho  Peak,  at  Oracle 
Junction  and  near  Wickenburg,  with  lesser  showings 
at  other  points. 

We  try  to  keep  posted  on  these  flower  islands  and 
will  be  glad  to  give  our  information  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  if  you  will  call  us. 

Great  fields  of  wild  flowers  throughout  the  desert 
have  not  been  seen  since  1941  when  the  heavy  spring 
rains  filled  to  overflowing  Roosevelt  Dam  and  the 
whole  Salt  River  storage  system.  The  pictures  of  wild 
flower  carpets  shown  in  many  magazines  were  mostly 
taken  at  that  time. 

There  is  no  time  when  “all  of  the  species  of  cactus 
are  in  flower”  because  they  have  each  their  own  flow¬ 
ering  period  which  we  schedule  below.  Also  the  flow¬ 
ering  time  of  any  species  with  a  wide  range  is  variable 
by  altitude  range  of  the  plant.  In  the  lower  valleys 
the  purple  hedgehogs  (Echinocereus  Engelmannii  and 
E.  Fendleri)  flower  in  April.  At  5000  feet  the  flowers 
do  not  open  until  May  and  on  the  North  Rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  other  high  altitudes  they  flower  in 
June  and  July. 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  Barrels  (Ferocactus 
sps.)  and  the  pincushions  (Mammillaris  sps.  and  Cory- 
phantha  sps.)  ,the  chollas  (Opuntia  sub-genus  cylin- 
dropuntia)  and  a  few  species  of  Echinocactus,  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  which  are  borne  at  the  summit  of  the  plant  in 
rings,  all  other  flowers  are  on  the  sides  of  the  stems 
and  such  flowers  appear  only  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stem  and  are  therefore  frequently  overlooked. 

For  example,  if  driving  on  an  east-west  road  no 
flowers  are  observed  if  you  look  south  but  they  are 
visible  if  you  look  north. 

Even  the  prickly  pears  (Opuntia  sub-genus  Platyo- 
puntia)  which  bear  most  of  their  flowers  on  the  margin 
of  the  plate-shaped  stems,  bear  some  flowers  on  the 
side  of  the  stem  which  faces  south  but  none  on  the  side 
facing  north. 


The  barrel  cactuses  (Ferocactus  sps.  and  Echino- 
cactus  sps.)  usually  have  the  plane  of  the  apex  of  the 
plants  tilted  to  the  south  or  south-west  so  that  the 
flowers  can  best  be  seen  when  looking  north. 

The  Saguaro  (Carnegiea  gigantea)  bears  flowers 
on  the  apex  of  the  stem  as  well  as  down  the  sides  of  the 
stems  but  usually  on  the  south  side  of  the  stem. 

Day  flowers  open  at  9  to  10  A.M.  and  close  at  4  to 
5  P.M.  if  the  sun  is  shining,  but  they  will  close  at  once 
when  a  cloud  obscures  the  sun  and  may  take  as  much 
as  an  hour  to  reopen  when  again  in  sunshine. 

Most  cactus  flowers  open  only  one  day  or  one  night 
but  the  claret  cup  hedgehog  (Echinocereus  triglochidi- 
atus  and  its  varieties)  opens  in  the  morning  and  re¬ 
mains  open  day  and  night  for  five  to  seven  days. 

The  night  flowers  open  shortly  after  dark  if  there 
is  a  cooling  breeze  but  later  on  hot  nights.  Most  of 
them  close  about  8  A.M.  but  the  Saguaros  will  remain 
open  until  noon  or  later  on  cloudy  days.  Others,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sweet  potato  cactus  (Peniocerus  Greggii) 
and  the  dahlia  night  cereus  (Neoevansia  Diguettii) 
close  just  before  dawn  and  these  are  seldom  seen  ex¬ 
cept  by  real  cactophiles  who  hunt  them  at  night  with 
a  flashlight. 

The  greatest  number  of  species  are  observed  in 
flower  at  the  same  time  in  April  and  early  May  on 
the  Arizona  desert. 

Schedules  of  certain  species:  — 

Saguaro — Flowers  in  May,  fruits  in  June.  Flowers 
and  fruit  equally  photogenic.  Open  after  dark, 
close  noon  to  3  P.M. 

Barrels — 

California  barrel  (Ferocactus  acanthodes)  Flowers 
in  April  and  May.  Fruits  throughout  the 
summer. 

Wislizeni’s  barrel  (F.  Wislizeni)  Flowers  in  mid¬ 
summer  with  the  most  showy  flowers  of  all 
the  barrels  in  shades  of  red  to  yellow. 
Coville’s  barrel  (F.  Covillei)  Found  in  Arizona 
principally  on  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation. 
Flowers  July  to  September. 

Many  headed  barrel  (Echinocactus  polycephalus) 
Flowers  in  mid-summer. 

Hedgehogs — 

Engelmann’s  (Echinocereus  Engelmannii)  April 
in  low  desert.  May  at  higher  altitudes. 
Fendler’s  (E.  Fendleri  &  varieties)  April  at  low 
altitudes,  progressively  later  at  higher  alti¬ 
tudes.  June,  July  at  7000  feet. 

Claret  Cup.  April  or  even  late  March  in  our  gar¬ 
den  but  June  to  July  in  the  mountains. 
Prickly  Pears — April  on  low  deserts  to  June  at  high 
altitudes. 

Chollas — About  the  same  as  prickly  pears. 

Yuccas — April  to  June  according  to  altitude. 

Century  plants — (Agave  sps.)  April  to  June. 

Ocotillo — (Fouquieria  splendens)  is  not  seasonable  but 
will  flower  after  any  heavy  rain,  which  accounts 
for  the  flowers  being  open  in  some  districts  while 
the  plants  are  barren  in  adjoining  districts. 
Pincushions — 

Fish  Hook  (Mammillaris  microcarpa)  April  and 
August. 

Cream  pincushion  (M.  Hayderi  and  varieties) 
April  in  our  garden  but  May  or  June  at  higher 
altitudes. 


In  conclusion,  let  us  say  a  word  about  photograph¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  At  first 
we  permitted  anyone  to  use  a  camera  at  will  but  we 
found  that  many  thoughtless  photographers  stepped 
into  the  beds  to  get  a  picture  meanwhile  trampling 
many  young  seedlings  and  frequently  sticking  the 
sharp  point  of  their  tripods  into  other  plants  which 
permitted  entrance  of  infection,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  plants  to  us. 

We  also  frequently  had  to  remove  spines  from  the 
stern  portion  of  their  anatomy  after  they  had  backed 
into  a  cholla. 

For  their  own  protection  as  well  as  the  protection 
of  our  plants  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  ban  tripods 
while  the  public  is  in  the  garden  and  require  all  pho¬ 
tographers  to  secure  a  free  permit  before  taking  pic¬ 
tures.  The  permit  is  granted  to  anyone  who  signs  an 
agreement  to  remain  on  the  paths  and  to  refrain  from 
the  use  of  tripods. 

For  professional  photographers  or  qualified  ama¬ 
teurs  we  provide  an  escort  on  Mondays  or  any  morning 
before  the  public  is  admitted,  by  pre-arrangement,  and 
permit  the  use  of  tripods  and  stepping  into  beds  under 
the  supervision  of  one  of  our  staff.  For  this  service  a 
small  charge  is  made. 

Phone  or  write  for  an  appointment  for  this  special 
privilege  arrangement.  Phone  Phoenix  5-1815. 


A  view  of  the  new  Lath  House  from  the  parking 
lots.  Camelback  Mountain  in  background.  R.  C. 
Proctor  photo. 


Interior  of  Lath  House.  R.  C.  Proctor  photo. 


Two  species  of  Mormon  Tea;  above  Ephedra  fasciculata 

and  left,  E.  viridis. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  election  at  the  April  Annual  Meeting  resulted 
in  the  return  of  all  of  the  directors  whose  terms  had 
expired  and  at  a  board  meeting  a  week  later  all  of  the 
present  officers  were  reelected  for  the  coming  year. 

At  the  meeting  the  matter  of  revising  our  charter 
to  create  a  self  perpetuating  Board  of  Trustees  was  dis¬ 
cussed  and  a  letter  from  H.  E.  Gates  in  opposition  to 
the  move  was  read.  It  was  decided  that  as  soon  as  the 
legal  staff  could  prepare  a  resolution  for  the  revision 
of  the  charter  the  revision  would  be  presented  to  the 
membership  for  a  vote  and  at  that  time  Mr.  Gates’ 
letter  would  be  printed  to  present  the  negative  side  of 
the  question  and  a  positive  argument  would  also  be 
presented. 

The  proposed  new  rest  room  building  also  came  up 
for  discussion  and  the  very  great  need  for  it  was  agreed 
to  by  all  present.  A  building  committee  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  raising  the 
$2,500  minimum  needed  for  its  completion  and  the  work 
will  be  undertaken  only  when  that  amount  has  been 
subscribed.  We  have  all  of  the  needed  plumbing  fix¬ 
tures  for  the  building  bought  and  paid  for  and  on  the 
grounds.  On  page  four  of  this  bulletin  the  architect’s 
plans  for  the  building  are  shown. 

Of  necessity  the  building  must  be  similar  to  the 
Administration  Building  in  line  and  general  construc¬ 
tion  otherwise  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  garden  would 
be  destroyed.  The  planned  building  is  of  modified  In¬ 
dian  design  and  it  will  blend  into  the  garden  perfectly. 

We  have  received  a  few  generous  donations  for  the 
building  as  a  result  of  our  appeal  in  the  April  bulletin 
but  the  response  was  disappointing.  The  response  this 
month  will  determine  our  ability  to  complete  this 
needed  improvement.  Will  you  help? 

Because  of  continuing  cool  weather  the  garden  has 
remained  open  for  the  first  week  of  May  but  we  will 
go  on  summer  schedule  on  May  7th.  For  May,  June 
and  September  the  garden  will  be  open  to  the  public 
only  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  from  1  to  6 
P.M.  Members,  however,  are  welcome  at  any  time  but 
should  enter  at  the  west  gate  in  the  rear  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  building.  Botanists  and  students  are  also  wel¬ 
comed  at  any  time  and  provisions  will  be  made  for 
serious  photographers  to  work  in  the  garden  by  advance 
appointment  by  mail  or  phone. 

During  July  and  August  we  will  be  entirely  closed 


to  the  public  to  permit  us  to  complete  the  work  of  black 
topping  the  paths,  paving  the  floor  of  the  lath  house 
and  resetting  the  flagstones  of  the  terrace.  Members 
are  welcome  during  this  time  also. 

Summer  activities  planned  include  a  talk  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Federation  of  Minero- 
logical  Societies  who  will  hold  a  convention  at  North 
Phoenix  High  on  June  8th  to  10th. 

A  series  of  Lectures  on  “Appreciation  of  Desert 
Plants”  will  be  given  by  the  Director  at  the  Convention 
of  the  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  of  America  at 
Denver  on  July  10th  to  12th.  These  will  consist  of  four 
talks,  illustrated  by  kodachromes,  in  which  all  of  the 
material  used  in  our  winter  course  of  instruction  of 
6  lessons  will  be  given  and  certificates  of  completion 
of  the  course  will  be  issued  to  all  who  complete  the 
work. 

Enroute  to  and  back  collections  of  plant  material 
and  pictures  will  be  made  and  the  director  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  one  of  the  staff.  A  number  of  the  Cacto- 
maniacs  plan  to  attend  this  convention. 

In  June  we  plan  a  trip  to  Mojave  County  both  south 
and  north  of  the  Grand  Canyon  to  collect  plant  material 
from  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  State  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  our  garden. 

In  August  or  September  we  plan  a  trip  to  the  big 
bend  district  of  Texas  returning  via  the  panhandle  and 
eastern  New  Mexico  with  plants  of  that  region. 


Left  to  right,  Mme.  Barbotte,  Mme.  Filleau, 
M.  Lazard  in  foreground,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mieg 
in  background.  Photo  taken  at  Pinacle  Peak, 
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Foreign  Visitors 


We  had  a  visit  on  April  22nd  from  a  distinguished 
party  of  members  of  L’Association  Francaise  Des  Ama¬ 
teurs  De  Cactees  Et  Plantes  Grasses  consisting  of  Mme. 
Filleau,  Mme.  Barbotte  and  M.  Raymond  Lazard.  On 
April  23  they  were  taken  on  a  field  trip  to  the  Pinacle 
Peak  district  under  the  guidance  of  our  Mr.  Earle  and 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  Cactomaniacs. 

They  were  delightful  visitors  and  we  learned  a  lot 
about  the  difficulties  of  growing  Cactus  in  France  and 
enjoyed  seeing  pictures  of  Mme.  Filleau’s  garden  near 
Montpelier  and  hearing  of  the  activities  of  the  French 
Society.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  their  collecting  trip  and 
the  opportunity  of  studying  the  plants  under  natural 
conditions  in  our  garden. 


Mme.  Filleau  and  Mme. 
Barbotte  enjoyed  the  des¬ 
ert  trip  with  the  cacto¬ 
maniacs. 


Accessions 

April  was  a  notable  month  for  accessions  and  the 
list  is  too  long  to  be  included  in  its  entirety  but  the 
contribution  of  Mrs.  Walter  Douglas  of  1,500  specimens 
of  plants  from  the  desert  regions  of  Mexico  is  notable. 
The  specimens  were  collected  about  ten  years  ago  and 
were  sent  to  Kew  Gardens  in  London  for  identification. 
They  are  unmounted  but  in  perfect  condition  and  were 
packed  in  four  lead  cases.  The  job  of  mounting  on 
herbarium  sheets  and  cataloguing  will  be  attempted 
this  summer  with  the  aid  of  volunteers.  Want  to  help? 

Prof.  Arthur  Blocher  of  Amboy,  Ill.,  has  sent  us 
over  1,000  seedlings  he  grew  from  seeds  supplied  by  the 
garden.  These  we  have  flatted  and  will :  grow  to  a  size 
suitable  for  planting  out.  They  should  then  plant  at 
least  an  acre  of  garden. 

Mr.  Tom  MacDougal  sent  to  us  seedlings  collected 
by  him  in  southern  Mexico  of  the  large  columnar  Cerei 
and  species  of  Pereskia  and  Pereskiopsis.  Included  are 
several  species  thought  to  be  undescribed.  A  most  valu¬ 
able  acquisition. 

The  Director  presented  to  the  Garden  his  library 
consisting  of  over  500  volumes  of  botanical  works  on  the 
desert  plants.  This  is  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  “Mar¬ 
shall  Library”  and  it  will  be  open  to  students  for  refer¬ 
ence  work  at  the  Garden  but  no  books  can  be  taken  out. 
Many  of  the  items  in  this  library  are  irreplacable  so 
their  use  will  be  permitted  only  under  supervision. 


Book  Review 

Flowers  of  the  Southwest  Deserts,  Natt.  N.  Dodge, 
drawings  by  Jeanne  R.  Janish,  Southwestern  Monu¬ 
ments  Association,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  April  1951. 
Price  $1.00.  When  ordering  by  mail  add  ten  cents  for 
postage. 

One  hundred  forty-five  common  or  spectacular 
plants  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California 
desert  regions  are  illustrated  by  excellent  line  draw¬ 
ings,  to  scale,  of  stems,  foliage,  flowers  and  fruit  and  a 
comparative  drawing  of  the  whole  plant  in  relation  to 
the  figure  of  a  man.  These  drawings  are  exact  and 
factual  and  reflect  great  credit  on  Mrs.  Janish. 

The  text  is  clear  and  non-technical  and  common 
names  are  given  for  all  of  the  plants  mentioned,  the 
scientific  names  in  brackets.  The  book  will  prove  its 
value  with  use  and  we  recommend  it  as  a  happy  com¬ 
panion  for  desert  trips. 

The  directions  for  the  use  of  the  book  to  identify 
plants  is  elaborate  but  not  practical  and  its  use  is  con¬ 
fined  to  identification  by  comparison  of  your  plant  with 
the  illustrations,  as  no  keys  are  provided  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  by  flower  color.  Two  reasons  make  this 
method  impractical,  first,  the  plants  have  not  read  the 
book  and,  not  knowing  what  is  expected  of  them,  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  flowers  of  several  colors  or  shades  on 
different  specimens  and  second,  few  persons  are  able 
to  distinguish  shades  or  even  colors. 

For  example  the  Desertwillow  (Chilopsis  linearis) 
is  listed  in  this  book  under  the  heading  of  lavender  and 
some  plants  of  the  species  do  have  a  lavender  flower 
but  in  many  districts  all  of  the  plants  have  white 
flowers.  The  Globemallow  or  Sore-eye  Poppy  (Spha- 
eralcea  ambigua)  is  listed  under  pink  flowers  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  text  as  having  Peach-pink  blossoms 
whereas  most  of  the  plants  have  deep  apricot  or  even 
orange  colored  petals. 

As  an  example  of  our  second  objection  we  received 
in  the  mails  for  identification  a  black  and  white  photo¬ 
graph  of  Fendler’s  hedgehog  cactus  which  has  a  purple 
flower.  The  picture  was  sent  by  a  well-known  desert 
landscape  painter  and  he  described  the  flower  as  red 
in  his  letter.  More  than  50%  of  the  visitors  to  our  gar¬ 
den  call  the  flowers  of  the  hedgehog  cacluses,  and  other 
purple  flowered  plants,  red. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  text  is  based  on 
the  geographical  range  as  given  for  the  plants.  In  the 
first  chapter  “How  to  use  this  booklet,”  you  are  advised 
to  note  the  color  of  the  flower  petals,  turn  to  the  section 
of  the  booklet  in  which  flowers  of  that  color  are  listed 
and  examine  the  sketches.  Now  check  the  size  of  the 
plant — does  the  text  list  the  plant  as  occurring  in  the 
particular  desert  district  where  you  are? 

To  see  just  how  this  works  out  in  practice  let  us 
consider  two  of  the  commonest  desert  genera  in  Ari¬ 
zona.  On  page  25  we  find. 

“Common  names:  Seepwillow,  Watermotie,  Water- 
wally,  Waterwillow,  Broom  Baccharis,  Rosinbush. 
Ariz.  &  Texas  Deserts:  (Baccharis  glutinosa)  Creamy. 

March-December. 

California  Deserts:  (Baccharis  sarathroides)  Yellow- 
white.  Sept.-Feb.” 

The  first  4  common  names  apply  to  B.  glutinosa  and 


the  last  2  to  B.  Sarathroides,  but  the  names  are  not 
common  to  both  species,  B.  sarathroides  is  the  more 
common  species  of  the  Arizona  desert  while  B.  glutinosa 
is  limited  to  watercourses.  There  are  9  other  species  of 
Baccharis  in  Arizona  according  to  Kearney  and  Peebles. 

Jepson  reports  9  species  of  Baccharis  from  Califor¬ 
nia  including  both  B.  glutinosa  and  B.  sarathroides. 

Therefore  the  finding  of  a  species  of  Baccharis  on 
the  Arizona  desert  would  not,  of  necessity,  indicate  that 
it  was  B.  glutinosa  as  the  text  of  the  book  indicates. 

On  page  57  in  the  section  of  yellow  flowers  we  find 
the  Cassias  listed  and  two  species  illustrated  in  suffi¬ 
cient  detail  to  assure  identification  of  a  Cassia  but  we 
also  find  that  the  species  found  on  the  various  deserts 
are:  Arizona,  Cassia  bauhinioides;  California,  C.  armata 
and  Texas,  C.  Lindheimeriana. 

Kearney  and  Peebles  report  9  species  of  Cassias  in 
Arizona  including  all  three  of  the  above  listed.  Jepson 
reports  C.  armata  and  C.  Covesii  from  California.  C. 
Covesii  is  the  commoner  species  of  the  Arizona  desert. 

The  common  names  given  for  the  Cassias  are 
Desert  Senna  and  rattleweed  but  the  latter  name  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  a  species  of  Astragalus. 

Criticism  of  any  accomplished  work  is  a  favorite 
American  pastime  but  most  of  the  above  comments 
were  formulated  before  the  work  under  consideration 
was  started  and  at  a  time  when  we  contemplated  the 
need  for  such  a  book  for  non-technical  use  and  started 
to  work  on  it.  Because  our  own  book  would  have  been 
subject  to  these  identical  drawbacks  we  abandoned  the 
idea  while  still  conceding  its  need,  so  we  are  indeed 
glad  that  Mr.  Dodge  did  provide  what  will  prove  to  be 
a  very  helpful  guide  to  the  identification  of  desert  wild 
flowers. 

We  predict  for  “Flowers  of  the  Southwest  Deserts” 
a  big  sale  and  we  find  the  book  meeting  ready  accep¬ 
tance  at  our  own  sales  table. 

Pachycereus  pectin-aboriginum  buds. 

Pachycereus  pectin-aboriginum  flower. 


The  Indian  Comb  Cereus 

The  Saguaro  cactus  of  Arizona  is  just  one  of  many 
species  of  similar  size  and  appearance  which  grow  in 
Mexico  and  South  America.  Just  south' of  the  souther- 
most  range  of  the  Saguaro  we  can  find  a  plant  of  almost 
identical  size  and  appearance  belonging  to  the  genus 
Pachycereus  in  which  we  find  dry,  very  spiny  fruits  in 
place  of  the  juicy  red  fruits  of  the  Saguaro.  It  is 
Pachycereus  Pringlei. 


South  of  the  range  of  P.  Pringlei,  in  the  states  of 
Chihuahua,  Sonora  and  Baja  California  we  find  a  lower 
growing,  slimmer  form  with  fewer  ribs  which  is  Pachy¬ 
cereus  'pectin-aboriginum,  the  specific  name  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  dry,  spiny  fruits  which  were  used  as  hair 
combs  by  the  Indians. 

In  cultivation  our  plants  of  this  species  were  burned 
back  by  even  a  slight  frost  so  that  we  have  lost  all  but 
two  of  them,  one  of  which  is  an  eight  foot  seedling,  now 
in  the  lath  house  and  the  other  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  from  the  terrace.  This  scarred  plant  has  been  set 
back  year  after  year  by  frost,  despite  which  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  buds  each  fall  which  have  also  been  killed  by 
frost. 

This  last  winter  we  decided  to  make  this  plant  more 
comfortable  by  providing  it  with  night  caps  consisting 
of  heavy  manila  paper  bags  which  were  pulled  over 
the  tips  of  each  stem  on  all  cold  nights.  The  results 
have  been  a  group  of  flower  buds  which  were  not 
frosted  and  did  produce  flowers  and  are  now  producing 
fruit. 

The  outer  petals  of  the  buds  are  a  dark,  brownish- 
red  but  the  flower  when  open  is  white.  Both  buds  and 
one  open  flower  are  shown  in  our  illustrations. 

What  Price  Cactus? 

By  Chas.  Mieg 

Two  recent  expeditions  by  your  Chief  Maniac  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  collection  of  the  following  species:  6 
Utahia  Sileri,  1  Opuntia  rhodantha,  2  Echinocereus  tri- 
glochidiatus,  4  Ferocactus  Covillei  and  a  few  Cory- 
phanta  aggregata.  Of  these  1  Utahia,  the  2  Echinocerei 
and  1  Coryphanta  were  installed  in  the  Cactomaniac’s 
bed  in  the  Botanical  Garden.  1  Utahia  was  traded,  1 
Utahia  went  to  member  F.  Kraehenbuehl  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  1  Ferocactus  to  another  maniac  in  Malta. 

For  my  own  garden  I  have  3  Utahias,  2  Coryphan- 
thas,  3  Ferocactus  and  1  Opuntia.  The  cost: 


Gas,  meals  and  lodging . . . . . $98.00 

2  fan  belts  .  4.50 

2  tires  and  tubes  blown  .  70.00 


A  total  of  $172.50  for  9  plants  or  $19.17  per  plant. 
These  figures  suggest  the  appropriateness  of  the  name 
Cactomaniacs  for  our  group  of  collectors. 


The  June-July  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  mailed 
about  July  first  and  the  August-September  issue  about 
September  first.  The  October  number  will  be  mailed 
on  or  about  Oct.  15th  and  the  monthly  schedule  will  be 
resumed  thereafter. 


The  summer  meetings  of  the  Cactomaniacs  will  be 
held  on  June  5th,  July  3rd,  and  August  7th,  in  the  patio 
at  the  Bontanical  Garden  so  that  -the  members  can 
watch  the  opening  of  the  night  flowers.  No  post  card 
notices  will  be  sent. 
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During  the  months  of  July  and  August  the  garden 
will  be  closed  to  the  public  and  only  students,  botanists 
or  members  of  the  garden  will  be  admitted.  This  step 
is  necessary  because  the  extensive  repairs  will  block 
the  paths  and  create  a  hazard  to  visitors. 

As  this  is  written  we  are  finishing  the  large  job  of 
re-laying  the  flagstone  on  the  terrace,  which  had  sunk 
about  2  inches  since  the  building  was  erected.  We  have 
spread  crushed  stone  on  all  the  paths  and  are  ready  for 
the  application  of  oil  and  sand  and  the  use  of  a  roller 
to  complete  the  job  of  black-topping. 

The  fate  of  the  much-needed  rest  room  building  is 
still  undecided.  If  we  have  sufficient  funds  after  July 
first  we  will  go  ahead  with  a  modification  of  our  origi¬ 
nal  plans  but  omitting  a  sales  room.  If  funds  are 
not  available  the  building  will  have  to  be  postponed  to 
some  later  date. 

Meanwhile  our  scientific  work  is  not  being  ne¬ 
glected  and  with  the  aid  of  volunteer  workers  we  are 
making  progress  on  the  index  of  plant  names  which 
Miss  Glendale  Griffiths  has  undertaken  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
nie  Speck  is  mounting  herbarium  specimens  to  add  to 
our  already  large  collection. 

Chief  Horticulturist  Earle  and  Junior  Botanist 
Blakley  are  collecting  in  the  remote  districts  of  Mojave 
County  and  will  cover  the  Hualpai  Mountains  south  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  the  Arizona  Strip,  north  of  the 
big  hole.  They  are  looking  for  specimens  of  species  that 
have  been  described  from  those  districts  but  are  not 
generally  in  collections. 

On  July  sixth  the  Director,  accompanied  by  Jim 
Blakley  will  leave  for  Denver  to  attend  the  Convention 
of  the  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  of  America  where 
the  Director  will  give  a  series  of  talks.  Collections  will 
be  made  enroute  and  a  stop  in  Santa  Fe  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  officials  of  the  National 
Monuments  Association  and  to  plan  with  them  a  series 
of  conferences  with  the  Rangers  of  those  Monuments 
which  feature  Desert  Plants  to  assure  uniformity  in  the 
information  dispensed  to  visitors. 

We  are  deeply  interested  in  our  National  Monu¬ 
ments  as  both  recreational  and  educational.  The 
Rangers,  Naturalists  and  Archeologists  are  picked  men 
of  infinite  patience  and  specialized  knowledge  which 
they  will  share  with  you  on  request.  We  feel  that  all 
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of  the  National  Monuments  should  have  many  more 
visitors  than  they  do,  if  their  value  was  understood,  and 
we  intend  to  spread  the  word  of  their  interest  to  our 
readers  by  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Monuments  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  which  we  will  start  in  the 
next  issue  of  Saguaroland  Bulletin. 

From  Mexico  comes  news  of  the  formation  of  a 
Cactus  Section  within  the  Botanical  Society  of  Mexico 
which  plans  monthly  meetings  for  its  members  and  the 
publication  of  a  small  bulletin  to  further  interest  in 
Cactus  and  to  work  for  the  conservation  of  this  flora. 
The  section  has  selected  Helia  Bravo  H.  as  president 
and  our  own  good  friend  Sra.  Carolina  Schmoll  as 
Honorary  President.  Sra.  Schmoll  has  contributed  most 
liberally  to  the  garden  in  plant  material. 

Helia  Bravo  H.  is  the  outstanding  authority  on  the 
Cactus  family  in  Mexico  and  a  prolific  writer  on  the 
subject.  Her  monograph  “Las  Cactaceas  de  Mexico” 
which  was  published  by  the  Universidad  Nacional  de 
Mexico  in  1937  is  our  authority  for  the  Cactus  flora  of 
that  country.  Our  best  wishes  and  any  assistance  we 
can  give  to  the  new  organization  have  been  offered  by 
mail. 

We  were  thrilled  to  receive  from  Dr.  E.  P.  Killip  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  several  cuttings  of  three  of 
the  large  Cerei  of  the  Florida  keys  which  we  have  not 
previously  had  in  our  collection. 

Emil  and  Maria  Bien  brought  us  the  finest  crest  of 
Ferocactus  Wislizenii  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  about 
30  inches  high  with  a  spread  of  over  3  feet  and  is  un¬ 
marred  anywhere. 

Prof.  Blocher  sent  us  400  more  seedlings.  Dr.  Payne 
sent  us  two  plants  that  he  collected  at  Lake  Titicaca  in 
the  high  Andes  and  Charlie  Mieg  presented  two  rare 
specimens.  Mrs.  Speck  presented  an  Echinocereus 
Fendleri  crest. 

Acanthocereus  Maculatus  (Weingart)  Bravo. 

In  the  May-June  issue  of  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Journal  Ladislaus  Cutak  has  transferred  Cereus  macu¬ 
latus  Weingart  from  Acanthocereus  where  it  was  placed 
by  Helia  Bravo  as  suggested  by  the  Weingart  publica¬ 
tion,  to  the  genus  Peniocereus. 

Count  Knuth,  in  “Kaktus  A.B.C.”  and  Marshall  and 
Bock  in  “Cactaceae”  considered  Cereus  maculatus  as  a 
species  of  Acanthocereus  based  on  the  flower  structure 
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as  shown  in  the  photograph  of  the  type  species  her¬ 
barium  sheet. 

Cutak’s  argument  in  favor  of  his  transfer  of  the 
species  to  Peniocereus  is  contained  in  this  statement 
“As  early  as  February,  1946,  I  had  mentioned  in  the 
Cactus  Journal  that  Cereus  (Acanthocereus)  maculatus 
appeared  to  be  a  true  Peniocereus  and  that  it  would  be 
transferred  into  that  genus  when  the  first  flowers  on 
cultivated  plants  manifested  themselves  to  insure  its 
valid  position.” 

Now  here  is  the  true  scientific  approach.  We  will 
transfer  the  species  to  a  new  genus  as  soon  as  we  have 
a  picture  regardless  of  what  the  picture  shows.  And 
that  is  just  what  is  being  attempted  in  this  case  for  the 
picture  reproduced  on  page  76  of  the  May-June  issue 
of  the  Cactus  and  Succulent  Journal,  while  poor,  still 
does  show  clearly  that  the  plant  pictured  is  an  Acan¬ 
thocereus. 

Peniocereus  as  a  genus  was  erected  by  Britton  and 
Rose  in  1909  based  on  a  subgenus  of  Berger.  In  the 
generic  specifications  we  find  that  the  “flowers  are 
very  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  funnelform,  noc¬ 
turnal,  white,  the  outer  perianth  segments  tinged  with 
red;  tube  of  flower  long,  slender,  with  long  hairs  in  the 


Acanthocereus  maculatus  (Weingart)  Bravo. 
Photo  by  Lex.  Fuaux. 


axils  of  the  upper  scales,  but  with  clusters  of  spines  on 
the  lower  parts  as  also  on  the  ovary.”  In  the  illus¬ 
tration  above  quoted  there  are  no  scales  nor  long  hairs 
to  be  observed. 

Acanthocereus  was  also  a  subgenus  of  Berger  which 
was  raised  to  generic  rank  by  Britton  and  Rose  in  1909. 
In  the  specification  for  that  genus  we  find  that  the 
flower  tube  bears  a  few  areoles  similar  to  those  on  the 
stem  and  the  areoles  bear  a  few  stiff  spines.  This  is 
true  of  the  flowers  of  Acanthocereus  maculatus. 

The  accompanying  photograph,  taken  by  Lex. 
Fuaux  of  a  plant  in  his  collection  at  Rosanna,  Victoria, 
Australia  shows  the  flowers  very  clearly  and  definitely 
proves  that  it  is  an  Acanthocereus. 

Acanthocereus  maculatus  sometimes,  but  not  al¬ 
ways,  produces  a  sweet-potato  like  root  but  never  the 
“enormous,  fleshy,  turnip-shaped  root”  specified  by 
Britton  and  Rose  as  a  generic  character  of  Peniocereus. 

Merely  thickened  roots  are  not  considered  diagnos¬ 
tic  even  for  a  species  and  they  follow  certain  environ¬ 
mental  conditions.  Thus  Opuntia  macrorhiza  Engel- 
mann  was  based  on  the  tuber-like  roots  of  this  plant  but 
later  field  research  has  shown  that  the  root  enlarge¬ 
ment  is  the  result  of  environment  and  the  species  has 
been  reduced  to  a  variety  of  Opuntia  compressa.  In 
the  four  o’clocks  we  And  tuberous  roots  on  at  least  one 
species,  Mirahilis  multiflora,  yet  it  remains  just  one  of 
the  species  in  the  genus  Mirabilis  where  fibrous  roots 
are  usual.  Lex.  Fuaux  reports  that  Nyctocereus  ser- 
nentinus  has  produced  tuberous  roots  in  his  garden  as 
'he  result  of  some  environmental  condition. 

On  the  other  hand  the  presence  of  long  hairs  in  the 
axils  of  the  scales  of  the  upper  areoles  of  the  flower 
tube  and  in  the  axils  of  the  sepals  in  Peniocereus  is  a 
dominant  factor  and  the  flower  bud  of  Peniocereus 
Greggii,  P.  J ohnstonii  and  possibly  of  P.  Rosei  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  bud  of  any  other  cactus.  This 
character  is  lacking  in  Acanthocereus  maculatus  as  it  is 
also  lacking  in  Cutak’s  Peniocereus  Fosterianus  and  P. 
Macdougallii  which  casts  considerable  doubt  on  the  two 
species  as  Peniocerei  and  suggests  that  they  may  also 
species  of  Acanthocereus. 

The  Night  Blooming  Cereus 

One  of  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  by  our 
visitors  is  “Where  can  I  see  the  night  blooming  Cere¬ 
us?”  In  reply  we  have  to  inform  them  that  we  have 
in  our  collection  over  200  different  plants  which  all 
are  called  by  that  name  in  some  part  of  the  world. 

If  our  visitor  has  been  to  Hawaii,  the  plant  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  “night  blooming  Cereus”  is  Hylo- 
cereus  undatus,  a  Mexican  and  West  Indian  species 
that  was  carried  to  Hawaii  and  to  many  parts  of  the 
Orient  several  hundred  years  ago  and  is  now  natural¬ 
ized  there.  If  they  are  native  Arizonans  they  refer  to 
Peniocereus  Greggii  which  bears  the  names  “night 
blooming  Cereus”,  “Queen  of  the  Night”  or  “Reina  de 
la  Noche”.  However  there  are  other  “night  blooming 
Cerei”  in  Arizona  including  the  Saguaro,  (Carnegiea 
gigantea),  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  (Lemaireocereus  Thur- 
heri),  The  Old  One  (Lophocereus  Schottii)  and  Neo- 
evansii  Diguettii. 


From  other  districts,  visitors  know  as  “night  bloom¬ 
ing  Cereus”  various  species  of  Easter  Lily  Cactus 
(Echmopsis) ,  Water  Lily  Cactus  (Cereus  sps.) ,  Swamp 
Cactus  (Acanthocereus) ,  the  large  flowered  Thread 
Cereus  (Trichocereus  sps.)  and  many  other  genera 
which  lack  common  names. 

Since  early  May  each  night  has  thrilled  us  with 
anywhere  from  one  to  several  hundred  flowers  in  our 
garden  and  they  apparently  will  continue  the  showing 
in  somewhat  lesser  number  for  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  and  fall. 

Our  good  friend  Les.  Mahoney  has  spent  long  hours 
with  highly  specialized  equipment,  photographing  the 
gradual  opening  of  several  types  of  night  flowers  on 
moving  picture  film  and  we  hope  that  he  will  show 
his  results  at  a  Sunday  talk  next  season  for  the  benefit 
of  members  and  visitors. 

One  of  the  important  reasons  for  the  erection  of 
our  lath  house  was  our  hope  that  we  could  grow,  in 
the  humid  section,  species  of  Hylocereus  and  Seleni- 
cereus  which  just  will  not  grow  in  our  dry  air,  as  we 
found  out  after  numerous  tries  over  four  years.  They 
are  growing  successfully  in  the  lath  house  and  we 
should  have  a  big  showing  of  flowers  next  year. 

Right  now,  however,  we  have  a  bud  on  our  favorite 
species  of  night  blooming  Cereus,  Selenicereus  pteran- 
thus,  which  has  a  flower  12  inches  long  and  about  15  to 
18  inches  in  diameter  when  expanded.  The  outer 
petals  are  narrow,  yellow  and  spread  flat  to  form  a  halo 


Selenicereus  pteranthus  (L.  &  O.)  B.  &  R. 
A  flower  photographed  by  R.  C.  Proctor. 


around  the  cupped  inner  petals  which  are  pure  white 
and  wide. 

The  numerous  stamens  fill  the  throat  of  the  flower 
projects  beyond  the  stamens,  crowned  by  numerous 
stigma-lobes.  This  amazing  flower  seems  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  when  compared  with  the  thin,  trailing  stem 
on  which  it  is  borne.  In  nature  Selenicereus  pteran¬ 
thus  is  epiphytic  on  trees  in  the  tropical  rain  forests. 

SELF-GUIDED  TOURS 

Included  with  our  April  1951  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
was  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  our  self  guided  tour 
of  which  nearly  5000  copies  have  been  sold  to  date. 
We  told  you  in  that  April  issue  that  the  idea  did  not 
originate  with  us  but  was  copied  from  the  guided  tours 
of  the  National  Monuments  who  experimentally  issued 
mimeographed  sheets  for  the  purpose  but,  finding  that 
the  tours  were  very  popular,  have  now  issued  printed 
pamphlets  which  the  visitor  may  use  and  return  with¬ 
out  charge  or  take  with  him  at  a  charge  of  10c. 

In  our  garden  the  free  use  of  the  pamphlets  was 
deemed  impractical  and  we  have,  from  the  start,  made 
a  charge  of  10c  for  each  pamphlet.  Its  favorable  ac¬ 
ceptance  is  indicated  by  the  sale  to  date. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  print  the  pamphlet  in 
which  is  a  brilliant  green  and  the  thick  but  weak  style 
larger  quantities,  which  will  enable  us  to  increase 
its  size  while  still  keeping  to  the  same  price.  The 
new  Self  guided  Nature  Walk  will  have  eight  pages 
instead  of  four  in  a  slightly  more  compact  format 
and  it  will  describe  about  60  species,  including  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  beds  in  the  lath  house  and  will  take  from 
40  to  60  minutes  of  the  time  of  each  visitor  who  com¬ 
pletes  the  walk. 

The  new  pamphlet  will  be  ready  for  fall  opening 
as  will  the  new  descriptive  booklet  on  the  Garden,  its 
history  and  aims  which  will  be  profusely  illustrated, 
contain  20  pages  and  retail  for  15c. 

Last  season  we  had  our  men  uniformed  for  the 
first  time  and  we  found  that  the  men  could  prevent 
violations  of  our  rules  (all  made  for  the  protection  of 
the  plants)  and  could  prove  more  helpful  to  visitors 
when  they  could  be  identified  by  their  uniforms.  We 
insist  that  our  men  be  patient  and  courteous  and  we 
had  only  two  instances  during  the  entire  season  of 
visitors  who  were  so  uncooperative  as  to  necessitate 
harsh  measures. 

In  all  but  one  particular  we  are  prepared  to  com¬ 
mence  the  next  season  as  one  of  the  outstanding  Botan¬ 
ical  Gardens  of  the  country  and  that  one  particular  is 
our  inadequate  rest  rooms.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
enough  money  will  come  in  to  assure  the  construction 
of  the  new  rest  room  building. 

The  Claret  Cup  Hedgehog 

Echinocereus  triglochidiatus,  the  claret  cup  hedge¬ 
hog  cactus,  is  notable  for  the  brilliance  of  its  scarlet 
flowers  which  are  freely  produced  in  spring  at  the  low¬ 
er  altitudes,  in  May  and  early  June  at  about  5000  feet 
and  in  late  June  and  July  at  higher  altitudes  such  as 
the  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  The  common 
name  refers  to  the  shape  of  the  flower  which  resembles 
a  wine  glass  and  its  color,  which  in  some  varieties  re¬ 
sembles  burgundy  wine. 

Variations  of  the  species  range  from  Texas  through 


New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona  and  California 
and  at  altitudes  from  3000  to  8000  feet  and  it  is  natural 
to  expect  a  great  variation  of  form  in  a  species  of  such 
wide  range.  Many  of  these  forms  were  picked  up  by 
botanists  at  various  locations  in  the  various  states  of  its 


Echinocereus  triglochidiatus  var.  octacanthus 
Lex.  Fuaux  photo. 


habitat  and  described  as  separate  species  but  when  the 
overall  picture  is  examined  we  find  that  there  is  a 
gradual  merging  from  one  variation  to  another  based 
on  environment. 

It  is  now  accepted  usage  to  consider  the  complex 
as  one  species  and  to  note  the  more  consistent  forms 
as  varieties. 

Last  summer  we  traced  to  its  source  in  the  Chiri- 
cahua  Mountains  of  southeastern  Arizona  one  of  these 
variations  which  we  had  seen  pictured  in  a  water  color 
in  the  Museum  of  Chiricahua  National  Monument.  This 
water  color  showed  bristles  in  the  areoles  of  the  flower 
tube  rather  than  the  more  robust  spines  usual  to  most 
of  the  variations  and  we  know  that  if  ihe  plant  we  col¬ 
lected  produced  such  bristles  when  next  it  flowered  it 
would  be  variety  Rosei.  This  we  reported  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  1950  issue  of  this  Bulletin  and  in  “Arizona’s  Cac¬ 
tuses”  page  63,  64. 

Early  this  spring  we  received  from  Lloyd  Pierson, 
two  cuttings  that  he  collected  near  El  Paso,  Texas  of 
an  identical  plant.  Both  Mr.  Pierson’s  cuttings  and  the 
plants  we  collected  at  Paradise  in  the  Chiricahua  Moun¬ 
tains  flowered  this  spring  and  in  both  instances  there 
were  spines  rather  than  bristles  in  the  areoles  of  the 
flower  tube.  The  variety  therefore  is  not  Rosei  as  we 
had  been  led  to  believe  but  var.  octacanthus  (Muehlen- 
herg)  and  we  ask  that  you  change  your  copy  of  Arizo¬ 
na’s  Cactuses  accordingly. 

Echinocereus  triglochidatus  var.  octacanthus  forms 
clusters  of  a  few  stems  which  are  globose  to  short  cylin¬ 
drical  and  so  lightly  armed  that  the  stem  can  be  clearly 
seen.  Ribs  8  to  11,  continuous  only  when  turgid  but 
more  frequently  consisting  of  a  series  of  nipples  separ¬ 
ated  by  cross  sulcations.  Radial  spines  7  to  11,  usually 
8,  central  spine  1  to  4. 

When  we  collected  our  material  in  the  Chiricahua 
Mountains  we  took  kodachromes  of  the  plants  in  place 
and  later  we  took  kodachromes  of  the  flowers  but  we 
neglected  to  get  black  and  white  pictures  needed  to 
illustrate  this  article.  By  a  strange  coincidence  Mr. 
Lex.  Fuaux  sent  us  the  picture  here  illustrated  asking 
that  we  identify  the  plant  for  him.  His  picture  exactly 
represents  our  plants  so,  with  his  permission,  we  are 
using  it. 
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The  job  of  black-topping  the  paths  is  complete 
and  the  new  rest  rooms  are  in  the  process  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  will  be  completed  in  time  for  our  fall  reopen¬ 
ing.  The  walls  of  concrete  blocks  are  to  be  stuccoed  to 
resemble  the  Administration  building.  We  are  building 
to  the  size  first  planned,  but  will  use  all  of  the  space 
for  rest  rooms. 

The  summer  collecting  trips  were  very  successful 
and  many  new  plants  have  been  added  to  our  collection 
and  several  hundred  herbarium  sheets  to  our  herbar¬ 
ium.  The  director  wants  you  to  know  that  the  credit 
for  the  collections  goes  to  our  junior  botanist,  Jim  Blak- 
ley,  who  is  the  finest  kind  of  a  camping  companion  and 
the  most  considerate  young  man  we  have  ever  known. 

The  convention  of  the  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society 
of  America  at  Denver  was  very  interesting  even  though 
there  were  only  about  50  delegates  present,  compared 
with  125  two  years  ago  at  our  garden.  Outstanding 
papers  were  given  by  Dr.  Elzda  Clover  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  on  the  proper  method  of  collecting 
plants  for  scientific  institutions  and  the  data  needed  to 
make  them  valuable,  and  by  Sister  Marie  Fidelis  I.H.M. 
who  explained  chromosome  behavior  in  the  Genus 
Mammillaria  and  illustrated  her  talk  by  projecting  pho¬ 
tomicrographs  on  the  screen.  Sister  Fidelis  is  doing  post 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

After  the  convention  we  stopped  at  Santa  Fe  and 
arranged  for  two  meetings  to  be  held  at  the  Garden  on 
October  2-3  and  October  9-10  for  the  Superintendents 
and  the  Rangers  of  the  National  Monuments  concerned 
with  desert  plants.  The  meetings  will  be  to  assure  uni¬ 
formity  of  information  dispensed  to  visitors  and  we  will 
also  include  a  talk  on  proper  herbarium  proceedure  by 
R.  L.  Peebles  and  the  method  of  setting  flowers  in  plas¬ 
tic  for  herbarium  use  as  well  for  display  when  flowers 
are  not  available  on  the  plants  themselves.  This  will  be 
given  by  the  formost  authority  on  the  subject,  Mrs. 
Mary  Benson. 

Since  our  return  to  the  Garden  we  have  been  visit¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bock  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Schreuder  of  Lafayette,  Calif.,  Myrt.  and 
Mort.  Spielman  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  Edwin  Wiegand  of  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.,  Mrs.  Harry  Johnson  of  Paramont, 
Calif,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Cariss  of  La  Canada,  Calif.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  visits  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blocher 
of  Amboy,  Ill  and  Paul  Hutchinson  of  the  Botanical 
Garden  of  the  University  of  Calif,  at  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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Paul  attended  the  convention  at  Denver,  but  start¬ 
ed  a  week  early  and  made  collections  of  plants  enroute 
for  the  University  and  for  us.  He  brought  us  some  very 
desirable  material  not  previously  in  our  collection. 

The  Spielmans  brought  us  a  large  plant  of  Mam¬ 
millaria  pusilla. 

Mrs.  Cariss  noted  a  large  number  of  species,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  African  Euphorbias  which  we  lack,  and 
of  which  she  has  duplicates,  and  it  has  been  arranged 
that  we  will  get  the  plants  from  her  in  October  when 
we  will  go  to  Los  Angeles  to  bring  the  Boss  (Mrs.  Mar¬ 
shall)  back  to  garden  after  her  summer  vacation. 

The  Earles  are  away  on  their  vacation  trip  which 
will  take  them  to  Indiana  and  we  miss  them  at  the  gar¬ 
den.  Our  newest  staff  member,  John  Weber,  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  in  Mr.  Earles’  place  and  doing  a  splendid  job. 
You  will  admire  his  handicraft  as  displayed  in  the  new 
rock  work  around  several  beds. 

We  look  forward  to  our  biggest  winter  season  and 
hope  to  accumulate  sufficient  funds  before  next  sum¬ 
mer  so  that  we  can  complete  the  most  urgent  needed 
improvements  then,  quarters  for  the  staff  on  the 
grounds. 

Present  plans  call  for  two  bungalows  just  south  of 
the  Administration  Building. 

NEW  FORMAT  FOR  BULLETIN 

We  are  planning  to  change  the  size  and  makeup  of 
our  Saguaroland  Bulletin  commencing  with  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue  1952. 

The  new  booklet-form  will  be  6  x  9  inches  and  have 
12  pages —  each  with  2  columns.  The  cover  will  be  re¬ 
designed  by  Reg  Manning  and  we  plan  on  one  page  of 
advertising,  using  the  inside  back  cover  for  the  ads. 

Two  general  types  of  articles  will  be  featured  and 
about  half  of  the  space  will  be  devoted  to  each.  First 
we  will  have  garden  news  as  in  the  old  issues  and  ar¬ 
ticles  on  collecting  trips  or  desert  features. 

The  second  section  will  be  more  on  the  scientific  side 
and  will  feature  publications  of  new  species,  descrip¬ 
tions  of  species  not  too  well  known  and  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  ecological,  morphological  and  physiological  as¬ 
pects  of  desert  plants. 

In  this  way  we  can  partly  satisfy  both  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  garden  itself  either  as  a  botanical 
garden  or  as  a  civic  project  and  those  more  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  our  research  in  desert  plants. 
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Saguaroland  Bulletin  is  issued  ten  times  a  year  by  the  Arizona  Cactus  and  Native  Flora  Society  Inc.,  sponsors  of  the  Desert  Botan¬ 
ical  Garden  of  Arizona  in  Papago  park.  Subscription  rate  $1.00  per  year  to  members,  the  first  $1.00  of  any  membership  in  the 
Ai'izona  Cactus  and  Native  Flora  Society  Inc.  shall  be  considered  as  payment  of  a  year’s  subscription  to  Saguaroland  Bulletin, 
Subscription  to  non-members  $2.00  per  year.  Editor,  W.  Taylor  Marshall,  Box  647,  Tempe,  Ariz. 


We  solicit  and  will  welcome  articles  oy  our  read¬ 
ers  addressed  to  either  audience  and  if  suitable  we  will 
use  them  in  Saguaroland  Bulletin,  editing  where  neces¬ 
sary.  Unfortunately  we  are  unable  to  pay  for  such  ar¬ 
ticles,  but  we  will  be  appreciative  of  any  contributions 
that  we  can  use. 

GARDEN  HOURS 

The  garden  will  remain  closed  for  the  remainder  of 
August,  but  will  be  open  Saturday  and  Sunday  from 
2  to  6  P.  M.  during  September  and  until  October  14th. 

On  October  16th  the  regular  winter  schedule  will 
be  resumed  and  the  garden  thereafter  will  be  open  from 
10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  every  day  except  Monday.  Closed 
every  Monday  all  day. 

BOOK  REVIEW 

Flowers  of  the  Southwest  Mesas,  by  Pauline  M. 
Patraw  and  Jeanne  R.  Janish.  Published  June  1951  by 
the  Southwest  Monuments  Association.  One  hundred, 
twelve  pages  with  color  cover.  One  hundred  plates  il 
lustrating  145  species.  One  hundred,  eighty  species  are 
described  in  the  text.  Available  at  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  $1.10  postpaid. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  “Flowers  of  the 
Southwest  Deserts,”  reviewed  by  us  in  the  May  1951 
issue,  and  this  one  is  not  subject  to  the  criticisms  we 
had  for  the  desert  book  as  keys  to  the  families  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  text. 

In  addition  to  the  keys,  the  species  are  grouped  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flower  color  and  common  names  are  giv¬ 
en  in  addition  to  scientific  names  for  each  species. 

The  two  books  give  a  splendid  coverage  of  the  more 
common  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  herbs  of  the  high  and 
low  deserts  and  will  prove  most  helpful  to  neophytes 
or  experienced  desert  rats. 

We  recommend  that  you  purchase  both  books  be¬ 
fore  your  next  desert  trip.  The  price  postpaid  for  both 
is  $2.15  from  our  book  department. 

ORGAN  PIPE  CACTUS  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Following  the  Sonoyta  Valley  of  Mexico  northeast¬ 
ward  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  International 
Boundary,  extends  the  fringe  of  a  subtropical  climatic 
zone.  The  tip  of  this  finger  reaches  across  into  the  Un¬ 
ited  States  bringing  with  it  picturesque  spine  and  thorn 
protected  plants  of  the  Sonoran  Desert —  plants  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  United  States.  Rainfall,  although 
relatively  light,  is  sufficient  to  support  a  growth  of 
strange  vegetation  which  becomes  dense  along  moist 
drainage  channels  or  “washes.”  Here  is  a  native  Mexi¬ 
can  desert  garden  which  a  whim  of  nature  has  placed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  International  Boundary. 

ORGAN  PIPE  CACTUS  AND  OTHER 
DESERT  PLANTS 

Most  conspicuous  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  plants 
found  in  abundance  in  this  national  monument  are  the 
massive  clusters  of  the  strange  appearing,  long-armed 
giants,  the  Organ  Pipe  Cacti.  So  named  because  of  the 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  huge  rows  of  pipes  of  a  pipe 
organ,  a  single  plant  clump  may  contain  30  or  more  un¬ 
branched  arms,  some  of  which  reach  a  height  of  nearly 
20  feet.  Although  found  in  dense  stands  in  some  parts 


of  the  monument,  especially  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  several  ranges  of  hills,  this  species  occurs  but  rarely 
on  the  level  alluvial  plains  lying  between  ranges. 

Blossoms  of  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  appear  in  May 
at  Branch  tips  and  occasionally  on  the  sides  of  the 
stems.  The  lavender-tinged  white  flowers  open  at  night 
and  close  soon  after  sunrise  the  following  morning. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  in  gen¬ 
eral  appearance,  but  found  only  in  desert  washes  in 
close  proximity  to  the  International  Boundary,  is  the 
Sinita  or  Whisker  Cactus.  This  species  does  not  grow 
as  tall  as  the  Organ  Pipe.  Sometimes  it  spreads  to  cover 
many  square  yards  of  sandy  flat,  and  is  characterized 
by  long,  hair-like,  grey  spines  at  the  tips  of  older  arms, 
looking  like  uncombed  hair  or  whiskers.  Arms  of  the 
Sinita  are  less  finely  fluted  or  ridged  than  those  of  the 
Organ  Pipe,  the  cross  section  of  an  arm  resembling  a 
five-  or  six-pointed  star;  hence,  this  species  is  some¬ 
times  called  Star  Cactus  locally. 

Among  other  desert  plants  occurring  in  the  monu¬ 
ment  is  the  Mexican  Jumping  Bean,  the  Desert  Willow 
(a  relative  of  the  catalpa),  the  Corona  de  Christo,  or 
Crucifixion  Thorn,  and,  in  a  few  localities,  the  Smoke 
Tree.  Mesquite  (mees-keef) ,  Palo  Verde,  Ironwood, 
Ocotillo  (oh  -  koh  -  tee’  -  yoh) ,  Saguaro  (sah-wah’-roe) , 
Creosote  Bush,  and  many  other  plants  characteristic  of 
the  desert  of  northern  Mexico  and  southern  Arizona  oc¬ 
cur  in  abundance. 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April,  portions  of 
the  desert  are  carpeted  with  masses  of  wildflowers  of 
different  hues.  Golden  Desert  Poppies,  magenta  Owls 
Clover,  blue  Lupines,  yellow  Encelias  and  Desert  Mari¬ 
golds,  and*apricot-tinged  Wild  Hollyhocks  occur  in  solid 
colors  or  blended  in  a  delicate  pattern.  One  of  these, 
the  Desert  Lily  or  Ajo  (ah’-hoe),  adds  to  the  spring 
breeze  a  delicate  aroma  not  unlike  that  of  orange  blos¬ 
soms. 

ANIMAL  LIFE 

Many  forms  of  animal  life  take  advantage  of  the 
food  and  cover  provided  by  the  great  abundance  and 
variety  of  plants  here.  For  some  species  of  birds,  such 
as  the  Lark  Bunting  and  the  Gambel  Sparrow,  this  is 
the  winter  home;  while  for  others,  of  which  the  White¬ 
winged  Dove,  the  Pyrrhuloxia,  and  the  Arizona  Card¬ 
inal  are  examples,  summertime  is  best.  Many,  such  as 
the  Gambel  Quail  and  the  noisy  Cactus  Wren,  are  year- 
around  residents. 

Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument  offers  an 
unbelievable  variety  of  habitat  conditions,  each  partic¬ 
ularly  suited  to  some  form  of  animal  life.  From  the 
moist  fern-clad  cliffs  at  Dripping  Springs  and  the  rocky 
stream  banks  at  Alamo  Canyon  to  the  dusty  creosote- 
bush  flats  of  La  Abra  Plain  and  from  the  sandy  washes 
of  the  Sonoyta  Hills  to  the  wind-swept  crests  of  the  Ajo 
Mountains  there  are  great  differences  in  moisture,  ex¬ 
posure,  and  temperature  conditions,  all  of  which  have 
a  bearing  on  the  plant  and  animal  life  to  be  found.  This 
difference  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  biological 
wealth  of  this  part  of  the  arboreal  desert. 

In  addition  to  the  many  varieties  of  small  animals 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Sonoran  Desert,  Organ 
Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument,  with  its  relatively  in¬ 
accessible  mountain  ranges  and  its  sweeping  stretches 


A  valley  in  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument. 
Wm.  Supernaugh  photo. 


of  brush-covered  plain,  provides  a  haven  for  many 
small  droves  of  the  desert  Wild  Hog  or  javalina  (have- 
ah-leen’-ah) ;  and  remnants  of  the  once  abundant  bands 
of  Desert  Bighorns,  the  majestic  wild  sheep  of  the 
Southwest,  range  in  higher  elevations.  Antelope  are  oc¬ 
casionally  seen,  while  deer,  four  subspecies  of  which 
occur  in  the  monument,  are  fairly  numerous. 

THE  MONUMENT 

Largest  of  the  national  monuments  in  Arizona,  this 
desert  reserve  includes  328,162  acres,  or  approximately 
516  square  miles,  of  rolling  hills,  mountain  range,  and 
alluvial  plain. 

Tourists  crossing  southern  Arizona  on  U.  S.  High¬ 
way  No.  80  may  readily  reach  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  Na¬ 
tional  Monument  with  relatively  little  extra  mileage  by 
leaving  U.  S.  Highway  No.  80  at  Tucson  and  going  west 
via  Sells  and  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation.  Twelve 
miles  ehst  of  Ajo,  the  Sonoyta-Rocky  Point  Highway 
into  Mexico  takes  the  traveler  into  and  across  the  na¬ 
tional  monument.  From  Ajo  it  is  45  miles,  via  State 
Highway  No.  85,  to  Gila  Bend,  on  U.  S.  80.  East-bound 
travel  simply  reverses  the  route. 

Although  the  cross-monument  highway  is  the  only 
improved  road  in  the  monument,  there  are  numerous 
desert  roads  available  to  visitors  accustomed  to  such 
travel. 

For  example  there  is  an  eight  mile  circle  through 
groves  of  Organ  Pipe  Cactus,  Old  Whisker  Cactus  and 
Saguaros  which  leaves  the  main  highway  south  of  head¬ 
quarters. 

A  new  road  which  starts  at  headquarters  and 
makes  a  40-mile  swing  west  takes  one  through  every 
type  of  vegetation  and  scenery. 


The  headquarters  building  has  been  enlarged  this 
summer  and  interesting  exhibits  are  shown  there  and 
two  nature  walks  one  for  vegetation  and  one  for  geol¬ 
ogy  start  here. 

Camping  is  allowed  at  headquarters  where  water 
is  available,  but  not  at  other  points  except  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  Superintendent,  Bill  Supernaugh. 

Hotel  and  Auto  Court  accomodations  are  available 
at  Ajo,  and  there  is  a  restaurant  and  gas  station  at  the 
international  border  approximately  five  miles  south  of 
headquarters. 

Rangers  Earl  Steel  and  Steve  Leding  are  the  as¬ 
sistants  to  Supernaugh  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service.  Plan  to  meet  these  boys  at  the  earl¬ 
iest  possible  date  and  to  enjoy  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
valuable  cultural  sources  which  make  up  our  National 
Monuments. 

HERBARIUM 

All  of  the  1500  specimens  of  Mexican  Plants  have 
been  mounted  on  herbarium  sheets  and  are  now  filed 
in  a  separate  cabinet  which  we  call  the  Douglas  Her¬ 
barium  to  honor  Mrs.  Walter  Douglas  who  presented 
the  collection. 

The  early  completion  of  this  work  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  volunteer  work  of  Mrs.  Monnie  Speck  who 
devoted  many  weeks  of  her  time  during  the  summer 
heat  for  the  purpose.  Thank  you  Mrs.  Speck. 


Lemaireocereus  Thurheri  (Eng.)  B.  &  R.  Habitat  photo  in 
Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument. 

R.  C.  Proctor  photo. 
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EDITORIAL 

On  Monday  evening,  September  24th,  a  meeting 
of  the  Executive  and  Advisory  Boards  was  held  at  the 
Garden  to  hear  a  report  on  the  activities  and  progress 
in  the  past  year  and  to  discuss  plans  for  the  future. 

The  Director  told  the  board  of  the  plans  he  had 
outlined  four  years  ago  to  build  the  garden  into  a  real 
public  service  institution.  At  the  time  the  board  mem¬ 
bers  felt  that  the  so-called  “five  year  plan”  outlined 
by  the  director  was  somewhat  too  ambitious.  It  in¬ 
cluded  plans  for  expansion  of  planting,  a  small  lath 
house,  widening  of  the  narrow  paths,  establishment 
of  a  monthly  publication,  formation  of  classes  in  plant 
lore,  camera  equipment  for  the  garden  use  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  kodachrome  slides  for  lecture  work,  start  work 
on  an  herbarium,  publication  of  scientific  papers  and 
cooperation  with  the  State’s  educational  system. 

All  of  these  objectives  have  been  accomplished. 
The  plantings  of  four  years  ago  have  been  increased 
to  three  times  the  acreage  of  that  time,  a  5000  sq.  ft. 
lath  house  has  been  built,  the  21/2  foot  paths  have  been 
widened  to  6  feet  and  increased  60%,  our  Bulletin  has 
been  published  for  four  years,  first  as  a  mimeographed 
paper,  then  as  a  4  page  printed  pamphlet  and  after 
December  of  this  year  it  will  be  a  magazine  sized  book¬ 
let  of  10  pages,  classes  in  plant  lore  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  for  three  years  and  will  be  greatly  expanded 
during  the  coming  season,  we  have  acquired  both  black 
and  white  and  color  cameras  and  have  about  3000 
kodachromes  for  lecture  work,  our  herbarium  is  well 
started  with  2500  or  more  sheets  of  desert  plants,  we 
have  issued  “Arizona’s  Cactuses”  and  our  “Self  Guided 
Nature  Walk”  and  we  are  having  classes  both  from  the 
schools  and  from  State  College  at  Tempe  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  desert  vegetation. 

In  addition  to  planned  work  we  have  black-topped 
the  principal  paths  and  completed  a  new  rest  room 
building  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  very  large 
crowds  who  avail  themselves  of  the  garden  during  the 
winter  months. 

All  of  these  improvements  will  be  augmented  in 
the  future  to  make  the  garden  a  constantly  .increasing 
asset  to  the  State  in  education  and  the  entertainment 
of  our  summer  and  winter  visitors. 

One  important  need  of  the  garden,  bypassed  until 
now  in  favor  of  improvements  of  service  to  visitors, 
must  be  our  next  objective,  namely  adequate  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  housing  of  our  staff. 


When  the  original  building  was  erected  an  apart¬ 
ment  for  a  director  was  included  in  the  plans  and  it 
has  been  continuously  occupied  by  various  directors 
and  their  families.  We  now  need  and  have  three  other 
staff  members  for  whom  no  housing  is  available. 

Mr.  Earle,  our  chief  horticulturist,  had  a  trailer 
of  his  own  which  he  moved  on  to  the  grounds  four 
years  ago  and  to  which  he  added  a  cabana.  Here  he 
has  lived  with  his  charming  wife  and  two  sons  with 
the  minimum  of  comfort  as  even  sanitary  facilities  are 
lacking  and  a  trip  to  the  building  is  indicated  for  rest 
rooms  and  baths.  Not  too  cheerful  a  prospect  during 
winter  months. 

As  some  one  must  be  on  the  grounds  both  day  and 
night  to  prevent  pilfering,  a  third  resident  is  needed 
so  that  each  can  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  away 
once  in  awhile.  Our  Junior  Botanist,  Jim  Blakley,  is 
the  logical  one  to  be  resident  but  there  are  no  accom¬ 
modations  for  him. 

We  therefore  proposed  to  the  joint  boards  and  they 
adopted  with  enthusiasm  a  plan  to  make  every  effort 
to  raise,  within  the  next  six  months,  about  $15,000  for 
the  erection  of  two  new  residences,  car  ports  and  a 
store  room  and  possibly  an  herbarium  building. 

To  this  end  all  board  members  have  agreed  to 
attempt  to  interest  their  friends  in  our  cause  to  aid 
by  memberships  and  contributions  in  raising  the  nec¬ 
essary  money  to  complete  the  buildings  we  must  have 
to  perfect  our  plant  and  to  provide  suitable  living  quar¬ 
ters  for  the  staff. 

When  these  improvements  are  finished  we  feel 
that  no  further  drives  for  funds  will  be  needed  as  our 
regular  memberships  and  the  proceeds  from  the  Web¬ 
ster  endowment  should  then  care  for  all  operational 
costs. 

We  need  the  help  of  our  membership  in  this  drive 
and  this  is  an  appeal  for  your  assistance  by  securing 
for  us  new  members  or  contributors. 

TRAINING  SESSIONS 

As  this  Bulletin  goes  to  press  the  first  Training 
Session  for  National  Park  Personnel  will  be  under  way 
with  a  second  session  to  follow  on  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday,  October  9th  and  10th.  Programs  for  each  ses¬ 
sion  are  identical  as  they  will  be  attended  by  different 
groups  of  Superintendents  and  Rangers. 

Wednesday  9:00  A.  M.  Question  and  answer  session 
Tuesday: 

12: 30  P.  M.  Luncheon  for  all  trainees  at  which  the 
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2:00  P.M. 

3:00  P.  M. 

4:00  P.M. 
5:00  P.M. 
8:00  P.M. 

9:00  P.M. 
Wednesday: 


scope  of  activities  will  be  outlined. 
Desert  Plants  —  W.  T.  Marshall  45 
minutes 

Guided  Tour  —  W.  T.  Marshall  and 
Jim  Blakley 

Cactus  and  its  survival  methods. 
Dispersal  for  dinner. 

Herbarium  procedure  —  Robert  Pee¬ 
bles 

Kodachromes  of  desert  plants. 


9:00  A.  M.  Question  and  answer  session. 

10:00  A.  M.  Setting  flowers  in  plastic — Mrs.  Clar¬ 
ence  Benson 

Summary  of  work  covered. 

Luncheon 

These  sessions,  or  any  particular  part  of  them,  are 
open  also  to  botany  students  without  cost. 


11:00  A.  M. 
12:30  P.M. 


ACCESSIONS 

Since  our  last  Bulletin  was  printed  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  group  of  7  species  or  varieties  of  Cleistocacti 
from  R.  E.  Blair  of  Middleboro,  Mass.,  15  species  of 
cacti  from  Lower  California  from  George  Lindsay  from 
his  recent  trip  there,  2  species  new  to  us  from  Chas. 
Meig,  13  species  of  cacti  from  Howard  E.  Gates,  7  spe¬ 
cies  of  Ceropegias  from  Mrs.  Harry  Johnson,  6  corms 
of  a  species  of  Calochortus  from  Mrs.  K.  McCurdy  of 
Benson,  Ariz.,  and  13  species  of  African  Succulents 
from  Paul  Hutchinson,  Univ.  of  California  Botanical 
Garden  at  Berkeley,  Calif. 

BOOK  REVIEW 

Plantes  Grasses,  A.  Bertrand.  LaMaison  Rustique, 
26  rue  Jacob,  Paris,  France.  April  1951  price  750  francs. 

A  paper  bound  book  of  128  pages  with  63  illustra¬ 
tions  of  which  23  are  in  color.  The  text,  in  French, 
describes  many  species  of  succulent  plants  in  Agave, 
Lilies,  Asclepiads,  Orpines,  Euphorbias,  Fig  Marigolds 
and  a  few  species  in  other  plant  families.  Chapters 
cover  the  history  of  succulents,  their  culture  and  pests. 

Order  from  the  publishers  including  exchange  in 
francs. 


Die  Phylogenia  der  nordamerikanischen  Echino- 
cacteen,  Franz  Bauxbaum,  Wien,  Austria.  104  pages. 
3  plates  of  line  drawings  of  seeds. 

A  learned  discussion  of  phylogenetic  relationships 
in  the  subtribe  Echinocactus  in  North  America  in  which 
Doctor  Buxbaum  has  split  some  hairs  and  reached 
conclusions  at  variance  with  all  previous  work  which, 
of  course,  has  required  the  erection  of  new  genera  and 
a  reshuffle  of  many  species. 

If  additional  evidence  were  needed  to  confirm  our 
decision  to  return  to  the  few  broad  genera  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  botanist’s  treatment  of  the  Cactus  family  this  book 
would  provide  that  evidence. 

Dr.  Buxbaum  proposes  7  new  genera  and  makes 
103  new  combinations  in  his  text  and  suggests  numer¬ 
ous  other  new  combinations  to  follow.  These  changes 
are  proposed  in  a  geographically  restricted  section  of 
one  sub-tribe.  It  follows  that  when  he  has  reviewed 
the  entire  family  the  new  genera  and  new  combinations 
will  rival  the  leaves  of  a  forest  in  number. 


The  octopus  Saguaro,  an  outstanding  plant  of  Saguaro 
National  Monument.  R.  C.  Proctor  Photo. 

SAGUARO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

A  weird  forest  of  fluted  cacti  towering  over  under¬ 
growth  of  typical  Sonoran  Desert  vegetation,  amid 
spectacular  surroundings  dominated  hy  three  massive 
mountain  ranges. 

“A  WILDERNESS  OF  UNREALITY”  is  the  dense  leafless 
forest  of  massive  columnar  cacti  which  covers  the  un¬ 
dulating  desert,  17  miles  east  of  the  historic  city  of 
Tucson.  Limited  in  its  range  to  northwestern  Mexico 
and  southern  Arizona,  this  amazing  desert  giant,  the 
saguaro,  reaches  its  maximum  size  and  densest  stand 
at  the  foot  of  the  Tanque  Verde  Mountains.  In  a  ma¬ 
jestic  setting  of  arboreal  desert,  frowned  upon  by  the 
scarred  and  furrowed  slopes  of  three  mountain  ranges, 
the  famous  Cactus  Forest  seems  a  bizarre  bit  of  another 
world  transplanted  to  this  sphere. 

Like  people  in  a  crowd,  the  giant  cacti  are  all 
similar,  yet  no  two  exactly  alike.  Grotesque  rather 
than  beautiful,  there  is  a  weird  feeling  of  friendliness 
in  each  massive,  awkward  hulk.  The  imaginative 
person  may  find  in  many  of  them  a  strange  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  figures  of  humans  and  animals,  punc¬ 
tuation  marks,  and  other  familiar  objects. 

Spectacular  at  any  season,  the  monument  is  espe¬ 
cially  beautiful  during  April  when  the  desert  is  car¬ 
peted  with  a  multicolored  assortment  of  ephemeral 
wildflowers.  And  May  brings  blossoms  of  many 
varieties  of  smaller  cacti  dwarfed  by  the  towering 


Fringe  of  cactus  forest  Saguaro  National  Monument. 
Marvin  H.  Frost  Photo. 


fluted  columns  of  the  saguaros  themselves,  crowned 
with  gleaming  tiaras  of  creamy  white  blooms  which 
later  turn  to  brilliant  scarlet,  edible  fruits. 

Giant  Cactus  Rare  In  The  United  States 

The  giant  saguaro  is  found  only  in  the  southern 
and  southwestern  portions  of  the  State.  Its  real  home 
is  northwestern  Mexico,  where  it  has  adapted  itself 
to  meet  the  difficult  requirements  of  a  parching  at¬ 
mosphere  and  month  after  month  of  rainless  heat.  This 
climatic  belt,  known  as  the  Lower  Sonoran  Life  Zone, 
extends  north  across  the  international  boundary  line. 
Here  in  southern  Arizona  and  one  or  two  isolated  spots 
in  southeastern  California  where  soil  and  slope  are 
suitable  the  grotesque  forms  of  the  huge  cacti  stipple 
the  desert. 

Its  Bulky  Trunk  A  Water  Storage  ''Tank'' 

The  saguaro  is  the  product  of  severe  arid  conditions 
where  the  plants  have  been  forced  to  develop  water 
storage  organ?  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  loss  of 
moisture  from  their  bodies.  This  the  saguaro  has  done 
by  doing  away  with  leaves  and  transferring  their  du¬ 
ties  to  the  tough  green  skin.  The  heavy  growth  of 
spines,  protecting  the  plant  from  animals  which  would 
eat  it  for  its  moisture,  also  serves  to  shade  the  outer 
skin  and  aid  it  in  reducing  such  water  loss  by  evapora¬ 
tion. 

The  stem  of  the  giant  cactus  is  composed  of  a  skel¬ 
eton  of  12  to  30  slender  vertical  ribs  supporting  a  mass 
of  spongy  tissues. 

Following  soaking  rains,  the  widespread  root  sys¬ 
tem  draws  up  immense  quantities  of  water  which  are 
absorbed  by  the  spongelike  pulp.  A  mature  plant, 
weighing  from  6  to  10  tons,  may  take  up  as  much  as  a 
ton  of  water  following  a  rain.  During  extended  dry 
spells,  the  saguaro  gradually  uses  its  stored  water, 
shrinking  in  girth  and  weight  and  developing  a  wrin¬ 
kled  appearance  due  to  drawing  together  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  ridges,  or  “pleats,”  in  the  stem.  When  the  rains 
come,  water  is  absorbed,  and  the  stem,  like  an  extend¬ 
ing  accordion,  swells  to  assume  a  swollen,  puffy  form. 
Following  seasons  of  excessive  precipitation,  such  as 


the  winter  of  1940-41,  occasional  saguaros  may  take 
up  so  much  water  as  to  split  open. 

How  Old  Is  A  Saguaro? 

Careful  studies  indicate  that  200  years  is  probably 
a  maximum.  During  its  “childhood”  a  saguaro  grows 
very  slowly,  a  30-year-old  plant  being  not  more  than 
3  or  4  feet  tall.  After  that,  growth  is  more  rapid  and 
a  75-year-old  sapling  may  be  15  or  20  feet  in  height. 
About  this  time  the  tree  begins  to  develop  branches. 
Few  saguaros  have  been  recorded  more  than  50  feet 
in  height. 

It  Provides  Food  And  Lodging  For  Animals 

Fruits  of  the  saguaro,  which  mature  in  midsummer, 
split  open,  revealing  the  bright  red  pulp  filled  with 
glistening  black  seeds,  and  are  often  mistaken  for 
flowers.  The  blossoms,  however,  are  creamy  white 
and  appear  in  clusters  at  the  extremities  of  the  branch¬ 
es  in  May  and  early  June.  It  is  the  official  State 
flower  of  Arizona.  . 

In  early  days,  Pima  and  Papago  Indians  derived 
much  of  their  subsistence  from  the  fruits,  consuming 
some  of  them  fresh,  and  storing  quantities  in  the  form 
of  pressed,  dried  cakes,  or  as  a  syrup  resulting  from 
the  boiled  juice.  An  intoxicating  beverage  was,  and 
still  is,  made  from  the  fermented  juice  of  fresh  saguaro 
fruits,  which  are  sometimes  called  pitahayas. 

The  ripe  fruits  are  eagerly  eaten  also  by  several 
varieties  of  birds,  particularly  the  white-winged  dove, 
an  important  game  bird  of  the  Southwest.  Some  small 
mammals,  such  as  chipmunks  and  ground  squirrels, 
are  able  to  scale  the  spined  armor  of  the  stems  and 
reach  the  fruits  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 

The  Gilded  Flicker,  whose  range  is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  the  saguaro,  and  the  Gila  wood¬ 
pecker  drill  holes  for  nests  in  the  fleshy  stems  of  the 
saguaros.  Sap  oozing  from  the  tissues  forms  a  hard 
varnished  lining  for  the  deep  pocket  in  the  bottom  of 
which  the  eggs  are  laid.  After  being  used  and  aban¬ 
doned  by  their  owners,  these  nest  pockets  are  appro¬ 
priated  by  other  birds  such  as  the  tiny  elf  owl  or  the 
desert  sparrow  hawk.  Several  species  of  larger  girds. 


Saguaro  in  Flower.  R.  C.  Proctor  photo. 

including  the  red-tailed  hawk  and  the  great  horned 
owl,  build  bulky  nests  in  the  forks  provided  by  the 
branches. 

Desert  Plants  And  Animals  Offer  Much 

Of  Interest 

Although  the  cacti,  especially  the  great  saguaros, 
are  the  most  prominent  vegetative  feature  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  there  are  numerous  other  forms  of  life  which 
provide  color  and  atmosphere.  In  April  and  May  the 
desert  washes  are  yellow  with  golden  masses  of  bloom 
of  the  Palo  Verde  and  mesquite  trees,  while  hillsides 
flame  with  the  brilliant  red  flower-tipped  wands  of 
the  ocotillo.  Among  the  cacti,  several  varieties  of 
cholla,  prickly  pear,  and  bisnaga,  or  barrel  cactus,  fur¬ 


nish  strikingly  spectacular  evidence  of  nature’s  ability 
to  develop  plant  forms  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
difficult  climate. 

Visitors  to  the  cactus  forest  will  see  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  desert  birds.  Present  also,  although  rarely  seen, 
are  mule  deer,  peccaries  (wild  hogs) ,  coyotes,  badgers, 
ground  squirrels,  four  varieties  of  rabbits,  two  species 
of  foxes,  and  others. 

There  is  much  in  the  monument  to  interest  the 
geologist,  as  well  as  the  person  with  a  flare  for  history. 
Close  to  the  famous  old  city  of  Tucson,  this  region  was 
the  center  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  activity  in  the  early 
days.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  American  pioneer  and 
settler  warfare  with  the  fierce  Apache  Indian  raiders. 

Although  the  scenic  loop  road  in  the  rnonumen: 
is  perfectly  safe,  it  is  by  no  means  a  graded  or  paved 
highway.  There  are  several  short  but  steep  hills,  and, 
following  storms,  the  surface  may  be  rough  in  places. 
Visitors  should  take  this  into  consideration  and  drive 
with  caution.  Since  fast  driving  makes  impossible  a 
thorough  enjoyment  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  plant 
and  animal  life  to  be  seen  along  the  roadside,  the 
slower  rate  of  travel  imposed  is  a  boon  rather  than  a 
handicap. 

Visitors  Area  And  Facilities 

No  water,  gasoline,  food,  lodging,  or  other  facili¬ 
ties  are  available  in  the  monument.  A  picnic  ground 
is  provided  but  camping  is  not  permitted.  The  monu¬ 
ment  is  only  15  miles  from  Tucson,  a  modern  city  with 
every  type  of  accommodation. 

This  monument  is  under  the  care  of  Superintend¬ 
ent  Samuel  A.  King  aided  by  Forrest  M.  Benson,  Jr. 
as  District  Ranger  and  Benjamin  J.  Zerbey,  Park 
Ranger  and  you  will  enjoy  meeting  all  of  them. 

During  the  year  just  concluded  39,861  persons  vis¬ 
ited  the  monument,  establishing  a  new  high  record  of 
attendance. 

A  Guide  Book  to  the  plants  along  the  scenic  loop 
trail  is  available  for  use  at  no  cost  but  a  charge  of  10c 
is  made  if  you  wish  to  take  it  with  you  as  most  folks  do. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  training  session  for  National  Park  personnel 
was  very  successful  if  one  may  judge  by  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  comments  of  the  trainees.  We  are  deeply  indebted 
to  Robert  Peebles,  Chief  Agronomist  of  the  U.  S.  Cotton 
Experiment  Station  at  Sacaton  and  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ben¬ 
son  for  the  clear  and  concise  talks  on  Herbarium  pro¬ 
cedure  and  setting  of  flowers  in  plastics  given  by  them 
to  each  of  the  two  groups. 


National  Park  Service  personnel  at  the  training  sessions  at 
the  Garden.  First  session,  left  to  right — Sam  King,  Saguaro; 
Albert  Henson,  Tumacacori;  Gilbert  Wenger,  Tonto;  Paul 
Spangle,  Walnut  Canyon;  Earl  Steele,  Organ  Pipe;  Jim  Clancey, 
Casa  Grande;  Sidney  Jamison,  Casa  Grande;  Clair  Cooke,  Chiri- 
cahua,  Lloyd  Pierson,  Montezuma;  Bill  Bullard,  Wupatki;  Wm. 
Supernaugh,  Organ  Pipe;  Harmon  Maxson,  Tuzigoot  and  our 
Director. 

On  October  16th  the  Garden  was  reopened  for  the 
winter  season  on  a  schedule  of  10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  every 
day  except  Monday.  On  Mondays  we  are  closed  all  day. 

Sunday  lectures  were  resumed  on  October  28th  and 
hereafter  we  will  have  two  lectures  each  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  at  3  and  4  o’clock.  A  different  subject  and  dif¬ 
ferent  pictures  will  be  used  each  week  and  guest  speak¬ 
ers  will  be  used  in  December  and  to  April. 


No.  9 


The  Thursday  classes  in  “Appreciation  of  Desert 
Plants”  will  be  resumed  on  November  8th  at  3:30  P.M. 
They  will  consist  of  six  lessons  on  the  desert  vegetation 
and  the  6  week  series  will  be  repeated  three  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  season.  Anyone  can  attend  and  there 
is  no  charge. 

A  new  class  on  Thursday  evening  at  8  P.M.  will 
also  be  started  soon.  It  is  intended  for  more  serious 
students  of  desert  plants  and  for  collectors.  Subjects 
covered  include  training  in  use  of  botanical  keys  for 
identification  of  plants  including  the  meaning  of  botan¬ 
ical  terms  and  a  study  of  the  physiology  of  plants.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  for  this  class  must  be  made  by  mail 
or  phone  (Phoenix  5-1815).  No  charge  is  made  for 
attendance. 

We  are  increasing  the  number  of  exhibits  in  our 
newly  enclosed  wall  cases  which  already  show  a  great 


Second  session — R.  S.  Leding,  Organ  Pipe;  Mrs.  Sharp, 
Forrest  Benson,  Saguaro;  Mrs.  Jackson,  Earl  Jackson,  Tuma¬ 
cacori;  Charles  Sharp,  Tonto;  A.  T.  Bicknell,  Casa  Grande;  Mrs. 
Hastings,  9th  and  11th  the  two  sons  of  the  Jackson  family;  10th, 
Les  Arnberger,  Sante  Fe;  Ben  Zerby,  Saguaro;  Homer  Hastings, 
Walnut  Canyon;  J.  W.  Brewer,  Tuzigoot  and  our  Director. 

number  of  bugs,  insects,  beetles,  snakes  and  other 
desert  dwellers  as  well  as  a  fine  rock  collection  and 
Indian  artifacts.  We  need  Indian  basket  work,  bowls 
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and  jewelry  as  gifts  to  the  garden  or  on  loan  for  ex¬ 
hibit.  We  have  a  fine  collection  of  arrowheads,  beads, 
stone  axes  and  some  pottery  loaned  by  Jim  Blakley. 

We  are  now  preparing  for  the  fourth  annual  Cactus 
Show  to  be  held  this  season  February  18th  to  25th  in¬ 
clusive  and  would  like  to  discuss  possible  exhibits  with 
members  or  non-members  who  would  like  to  make  en¬ 
tries. 

BUILDING  PROGRAM 

In  preparation  for  our  winter  drive  to  raise  funds  for 
our  final  building  program  we  are  preparing  a  factual 
statement  of  finances  and  needs  which  will  fully  ex¬ 
plain  the  needs  of  the  garden,  its  income  and  overhead 
and  the  exact  amounts  to  be  raised  for  this  final  job 
to  put  the. Garden  in  a  position  to  operate  for  years  to 
come  on  our  normal  income  without  further  appeals  for 
assistance. 

We  plan  to  raise  this  needed  money  in  two  ways, 
first  by  asking  each  of  our  members  to  interest  a  new 
member  or  as  many  new  members  as  is  possible. 

Secondly  we  will  appeal  to  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  of  Arizona  and  to  friends  of  the  garden  out¬ 
side  of  the  State  for  direct  contributions  of  100  to  1,000 
dollars  to  aid  our  work  with  the  assurance  that  all 
donations  or  memberships  are  deductable  from  income 
tax  reports. 

We  can  accomplish  our  aim  if  we  have  your  co¬ 
operation.  A  copy  of  our  letter  will  be  mailed  to  you 
and  we  feel  sure  you  will  be  convinced  of  our  needs 
by  the  figures  we  will  quote  in  it. 

CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 

The  book  department  of  the  Garden  has  many 
suggestions  for  acceptable  gifts  with  the  flavor  of  the 
Desert.  Perhaps  the  best  possible  gift  for  any  friend 
with  an  interest  in  desert  plants  is  a  membership  in 
the  Garden  with  its  subscription  to  Saguaroland  Bulle¬ 
tin  which  will  remind  your  friend  ten  times  in  the 
coming  year  of  your  thoughtfulness.  A  $3.00,  $5.00  or 
$10.00  membership  purchased  for  a  friend  will  bring  to 
him  a  Christmas  card  in  your  name. 

Additional  suggestions  are  as  follows: - 

Packaged  Cactus  Plants,  attractive  packages  with 
cut  cellophane  packing. 


No.  Package  Postpaid 

5.  Box  of  5  plants  ready  to  go  into  pots  or  bowls  $1.30 
10.  Box  of  10  plants  ready  to  go  into  pots  or 

bowls  . . . . . . . . — .  $1.90 


low.  Box  of  10  rare,  white  spined  plants,  collec¬ 
tors’  items  . . . . . . . .  $3.40 

15.  Box  of  15  plants,  somewhat  larger  .  $3.00 

16.  Box  of  16  plants,  still  larger  . . . .  $5.00 

24.  Box  of  24  selected  plants,  many  of  flowering 

size  . - .  $8.00 

Book  Suggestions 

Arizona’s  Cactuses.  Our  new  book  describing  all 

of  the  Arizona  species.  Profusely  illustrated  $1.10 
What  Kinda  Cactus  Izzat — Reg  Manning.  A  car¬ 
toon  type  book  with  lots  of  information. 


Amusing  yet  usable  as  a  text  book .  $2.10 

Flowers  of  the  Southwestern  Desert  —  Natt  N. 

Dodge  .  $1.10 


Flowers  of  the  Southwestern  Mesas — Pauline  M. 

Patraw  .  $1.10 

Jelly  and  Candy 

Prickly  Jear  Jelly — Mailing  carton  of  4,  12-oz. 
glasses.  A  clear,  red  jelly  of  exceptional 

flavor,  beautifully  packaged  .  $3.00 

Prickly  Pear  Delight — A  Turkish  delight  type  of 
confection  made  from  the  fruits  of  the  prickly 
pear.  New  and  provocative  flavor 

One  pound  boxes  .  $1.75 

One  half  pound  boxes .  $1.00 


All  prices  postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

CHIRICAHUA  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
ARIZONA 


Weirdly  beautiful  pinnacles  and  columns  eroded  in 
volcanic  rocks  high  in  a  forested  range,  which 
forms  a  mountain  island  in  a  desert  sea. 


Wonderland  of  Rocks  from  Massie  Point, 
Chiricahua  National  Monument. 

National  Park  Service  photo. 


Unbelievably  tall  and  slender  pinnacles,  startling 
likenesses  of  giant  beasts  and  men,  grotesque  and  weird 
figures  such  as  might  inhabit  another  world — all  these 
and  many  more,  carved  by  Nature  in  volcanic  rock, 
are  crowded  into  17  spectacular  square  miles  of  ridge 
and  canyon  on  the  west  flank  of  the  Chiricahua  Moun¬ 
tains. 

Rising  steeply  from  the  grasslands  of  southeastern 
Arizona  and  southwestern  New  Mexico,  the  Chiricahuas 
(Cheer'-e-cow-ahs)  present  a  verdant,  forested  island 
in  a  brown  sea  of  desert.  Many  varieties  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowering  herbs  clothe  steep  canyon  walls. 
Shady  glens,  alive  with  birds,  are  frowned  down  upon 
by  rows  of  quaint  yet  massive  spires,  turrets,  and  bat¬ 
tlements  in  this  fascinating  “wonderland  of  rocks.” 
Geological  Story 

What  whim  of  Nature  has  formed  these  striking 
and  peculiar  pinnacles  and  balanced  rocks?  Geologists 
explain  that  thousands  of  years  ago  volcanic  activity 
was  rampant  throughout  this  region.  Series  of  lava 
flows  covered  the  then  level  area  with  sheets  of  basaltic 
and  rhyolitic  rock.  Many  years,  perhaps  centuries, 
elapsed  between  periods  of  activity,  resulting  in  a  series 
of  blankets,  layer  upon  layer.  Since  some  of  the  erup- 


tions  were  of  considerable  magnitude,  while  others 
were  of  a  minor  nature,  deposits  varied  m  thickness. 
I'hmner  sheets  cooled  more  rapidly  than  the  massive 
layers.  The  molten  lava  shrank  m  cooling,  causing 
vertical  cracks  to  form  in  definite  patterns. 

Finally,  eruptive  activity  ceased,  to  be  followed  by 
movements  in  the  earth’s  crust,  which  slowly  lifted  and 
tilted  great  blocks  to  form  mountains.  Storms  and 
other  agencies  of  erosion,  especially  running  water 
carrying  small  particles  of  rock,  immediately  set  to 
worK  on  the  long,  slow  -task  of  wearing  down  these 
mountains.  Shallow  canyons  became  deeper  and  more 
rugged  as  time  passed.  Weathered  rock  formed  soil 
which  collected  m  pockets,  and  plant  life  gained  a  foot¬ 
hold. 

Where  previous  volcanic  activity  had  spread  sheets 
of  lava,  the  mountains  were  now  capped  with  layers  of 
basalt  and  rhyolite.  Along  the  vertical  shrinkage 
cracks  and  between  the  horizontal  layers,  erosion  be¬ 
gan  its  persistant  work.  Cracks  were  widened  to  form 
fissures;  fissures  grew  to  breaches.  Undercutting  slowly 
took  place  along  lines  between  layers.  Gradually  the 
lava  masses  were  cut  by  millions  of  erosional  channels 
into  blocks  of  a  multitude  of  sizes  and  shapes  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  sculptured  by  the  capricious  elements. 

Erosion  is  still  going  on  slowly  but  steadily  and 
persistently  among  the  great  pillared  cliffs  of  Chiri- 
cahua  National  Monument.  Some  of  the  most  exposed 
portions  have  already  been  worn  away.  Pedestal  or 
balanced  rocks  have  formed  and  fallen;  others  are  tot¬ 
tering;  more  are  just  taking  shape.  Within  the  span  of 
a  human  life,  onfy  minor  changes  may  be  noticed,  but 
with  the  passage  of  the  centuries  the  face  of  Nature  is 
ever  changing. 

Although  the  spectacular  erosional  remnants  and 
the  massive  columnar  structure  of  the  cliffs  impress 
the  hurried  visitor,  the  more  leisurely  traveler  who  has 
opportunity  to  pause  along  the  trailside  sees  much  more 
of  geological  interest.  Here  and  there  are  exposed  beds 
of  volcanic  ash  and  cinders,  indicating  the  explosive 
nature  of  some  of  the  ancient  eruptions.  Road  con¬ 
struction  has  uncovered  shale  which  was  once  the  mud 
of  a  lake  bed  whose  waters  were  impounded  when  lava 
blocked  a  stream  channel  long  ago.  One  trail  is  strewn 
with  ‘petrified  grapes”  weathered  out  of  a  ledge  com¬ 
posed  of  millions  of  marblelike  pellets  firmly  cemented 
together  into  a  peculiar  “peanut-brittle”  rock. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life 

Because  of  its  location  as  a  mountainous  island  in 
a  sea  of  arid  grassland,  the  Chiricahua  Range  affords  a 
haven  for  a  multitude  of  plants  and  animals  of  many 
varieties.  Winter  snows  and  summer  rains  result  in 
springs  and  small  streams,  some  of  which  flow  the 
year  around.  Dense  vegetation  covers  the  shaded  can¬ 
yon  bottoms  and  the  cool  north  slopes  of  the  higher 
elevations.  In  contrast,  south  exposures  feel  the  full 
heat  of  the  hot  summer  sun  and  display  plants  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  desert.  Red-stemmed  manzanitas  and 
bark-shedding  madrones  rub  branches  with  the  chalky- 
white  limbs  of  the  sycamore  and  the  feathery  gray 
foliage  of  the  Arizona  cypress.  Green  slopes,  covered 
by  chaparral  of  scrub  oak  and  manzanita,  face  open 
hillsides  dotted  with  a  desert  vegetation  of  yuccas,  cen¬ 
tury  plants,  and  cacti.  Seasonal  changes  bring  with 
them  many  varieties  of  wild  flowers. 

Historical  Background 

What  student  of  American  history  has  not  heard  of 
Geronimo  (Her-on'-i-moe) ,  famous  war  chief  of  the 


Chiricahua  Apache  Indians?  When,  in  1886,  Geronimo 
and  his  band  of  renegades  finally  surrendered  to  United 
States  soldiers,  there  ended  one  of  the  most  stubborn 
phases  of  aboriginal  resistance  to  white  domination. 
For  centuries,  the  Chiricahua  Mountains  and  their 
neighboring  ranges  were  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
predatory  and  warlike  Apache  Indians.  Living  on  wild 
animals  and  native  plants,  these  resourceful  people 
moved  from  place  to  place  depending  upon  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  season  and  the  supply  of  food.  Occasion¬ 
ally  they  raided  the  farmer  Indians  of  the  desert  valleys, 
and  with  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  they  found  in¬ 
creased  incentive  to  pillage  for  the  European  cattle, 
horses,  and  cereals  introduced  by  the  white  men. 

Stolen  horses  greatly  increased  the  power  and 
widened  the  range  of  Indian  activities,  and  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of  what  is  now  Arizona  became  an 
Apache  stronghold.  With  the  Gadsden  Purchase  in 
1853  and  the  opening  of  settlement  of  the  region  to 
United  States  citizens,  the  Apache  raiders  became  more 
and  more  of  a  hazard.  Detachments  of  United  States 
troops  were  dispatched  to  the  Southwest  to  protect  set¬ 
tlers,  prospectors,  travelers,  and  the  mail-  and  passen¬ 
ger-carrying  stages  of  the  Butterfield  Route,  which  were 
often  attacked.  Cavalry  camps  and  bases  were  estab¬ 
lished.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these.  Fort  Bowie, 
established  in  1862,  commanded  strategic  Apache  Pass 
at  the  end  of  the  Chiricahua  Mountains,  north  of  the 
monument.  From  1860  until  1872,  the  Chiricahua 
Apaches  under  the  leadership  of  the  wily  Cochise 
matched  the  strategy  of  the  soldiers. 

•  In  1872,  the  Chiricahua  Apaches  were  finally 
rounded  up  and  placed  on  a  reservation,  but  hostilities 
continued  to  flare  up  when  renegade  bands  left  the 
reservation  to  attack  travelers  and  pillage  isolated 
ranches.  Geronimo,  who  was  the  most  persistent  and 
cunning  of  the  renegade  leaders,  was  captured  in  1886. 
This  ended  the  organized  resistance  of  the  Chiricahua 
Apaches,  but  “Big  Foot”  Massai  staged  several  one- 
man  escapades  in  later  years.  Cochise  Head,  just  north 
of  the  monument,  and  Massai  Point  and  Massai  Can¬ 
yon,  within  its  boundaries,  immortalize  the  names  of 
two  of  the  famous  Apaches  of  the  Chiricahua  group. 

Development  within  the  monument  is  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  a  high-grade  mountain  road  taking  automobiles 
up  scenic  Bonita  Canyon  to  Massai  Point  from  which 
an  extensive  view  may  be  had  of  the  monument  and 
over  the  Sulfur  Springs  Valley  to  the  west  and  the 
San  Simon  Valley  on  the  east.  Fourteen  miles  of  well- 
built  trails  enable  the  visitor  to  reach  all  parts  of  the 
monument  on  foot  or  horseback.  Visitors  register  and 
are  furnished  with  information  at  monument  headquar¬ 
ters,  about  1  mile  beyond  the  entrance.  Here  there  is 
a  small  exhibit  room,  and  free  interpretive  service  is 
provided.  When  personnel  is  available,  visitors  are  ac¬ 
companied  to  points  of  interest  by  park  rangers  who 
explain  the  geologic  phenomena  which  resulted  in  the 
spectacular  rock  figures  for  which  the  monument  is 
noted. 

Free  campgrounds  with  picnic  tables  and  water  are 
located  in  Bonita  Canyon,  a  short  distance  from  the 
monument  headquarters.  For  visitors  who  prefer  not 
to  camp,  meals  and  lodging  are  obtainable  at  Silver 
Spur  Ranch,  near  the  monument  headquarters.  Saddle 
horses  also  are  available.  Hunting,  or  injury  to  any 
plant,  animal,  or  feature  of  the  monument,  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 


Rock  figure  called  “The  Duck”.  Chiricahua  National  Monument. 

National  Park  Service  photo. 
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Feliz  Navidad  y  Feliz  y  Prospero  Ano  Nuevo 

To  the  grand  people  who  constitute  the  membership  of  our  garden,  the  staff  sends  sincere  wishes  that 
each  of  you  may  enjoy  a  happy  and  peaceful  Christmas  and  that  1952  may  bring  you  all  of  the  good  things 
for  which  you  wish. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  financial  and  moral  support  of  the  garden  and  for  the  happy  contacts  we  have 
had  with  you  in  the  past  year.  Please  continue  your  interest  and  visit  us  often. 

W.  Taylor  Marshall,  John  Weber, 

W.  Hubert  Earle,  Therese  M.  Marshall. 

E.  R.  (Jim)  Blakley, 


EDITORIAL 

This  is  planned  as  the  last  issue  of  Saguaroland 
Bulletin  in  its  present  form.  Commencing  with  the 
January  issue  our  Bulletin  will  be  issued  as  a  12-page 
magazine  7  x  10  inches,  and  one-half  of  the  copy  will 
be  directed  to  gossipy,  non-technical  articles,  while 
the  remainder  will  consist  of  semi-technical  articles 
on  desert  flora  and  fauna.  We  believe  you  will  like  it. 

In  our  last  issue  we  mentioned  a  letter  we  in¬ 
tended  to  send  you  in  the  interest  of  our  drive  to  raise 
the  needed  funds  to  complete  the  garden  building 
program.  We  have  changed  our  mind  on  this  letter 
and  propose  to  give  you  the  information  on  our  needs 
and  financing  in  this  issue  and  herewith: 

Our  needs,  and  they  are  pressing,  are  for  a  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt  roof  on  the  administration  building. 
The  original  roof,  or  rather  roofs,  for  there  are  nine 
of  them,  were  flat  and  with  time  have  settled  so  that 
rain  forms  pools  on  them  and  the  water  causes  further 
movement,  opening  seams  in  the  roofing  to  permit 
water  to  enter. 

We  will  have  to  build  entirely  new  and  sloping 
roofs  above  the  present  flat  ones  to  shed  water. 

We  further  must  have  decent  housing  for  the 
staff,  three  of  whom  must  live  on  the  grounds,  so  that 
we  have  24-hour  protection  against  vandalism  and 
also  so  that  staff  members  are  available  for  night 
watering  of  the  plant  beds  during  the  summer  months 
and  for  frost  protection  of  plants  in  winter. 

This  involves  the  erection  of  two  new  cottages,  and 
these  must  of  necessity,  correspond  in  architecture  to 
the  other  buildings  on  the  grounds. 

We  must  also  have  a  storage  shed  for  equipment 
not  in  use  and  carports  for  the  protection  of  our 
vehicles. 


The  cost  of  these  improvements  are: 


Erection  of  two  houses . $11,000 

Roofs  on  the  Administration  Bldg . .  2  500 

Warehouse  and  carports . . . 3,000 

Electric  wiring  and  intercom,  for 
grounds  . 500 


A  total  of . . . . . . . . . . $17,000 


When  this  program  is  completed  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  operate  for  the  foreseeable  future  on  our 
normal  income.  To  illustrate  this  point  we  append 
a  statement  of  average  income  and  expenditures  as 
follows: 


Income  per  annum: 

Webster  Trust  Fund . $  9,000 

Memberships  (approx.  400) . 1,500 

Contributions  from  visitors . 500 

Profits  from  sales  of  books  and 
novelties  . 3,000 


Total . ....$14,000 

Annual  Expenses: 

Salaries  of  four  men . $11,000 

Utilities  . 500 

Publishing  of  Bulletin . . 600 

Miscellaneous  expenses  . 1,900 


Total . . . . . $14,000 


We  realize  that  the  major  portion  of  the  needed 
$17,000  must  come  from  large  contributions,  but  we 
hope  that  we  will  get  a  number  of  smaller  contribu¬ 
tions  from  our  membership,  possibly  in  the  form  of 
higher  membership  fees,  or  of  direct  gifts. 


L 
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We  also  believe  that  most  of  our  members  will 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  bring  in  at  least  one  new 
member  as  a  source  of  income  to  the  garden. 

We  will  report  on  our  progress  in  each  coming 
issue  of  the  Bulletin.  To  date  contributions  to  the  fund 
amount  to  $2,630.00  from  three  contributors.  Our  very 
sincere  thanks. 

New  35  mm.  Kodachromes. 

We  have  a  new  set  of  kodachromes  for  projection 
which  consists  of  10  slides  with  lecture  outline  in  one 
package  at  $4.00  per  set. 

Four  are  views  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  at 
our  garden,  the  remaining  six  of  the  saguaro  in  flower, 
the  coral  tree  in  flower,  the  claret-cup  cactus,  pin¬ 
cushion  cactus,  a  yucca  and  a  gorgeous  sunset  By 
mail  $4.10. 


Casa  Grande  Ruins. 
Nat’l.  Park  Serv.  photo. 


The  Casa  Grande  is  a  ruined  adobe  tower,  built 
by  Indians  who  farmed  the  Gila  Valley  600  years  ago. 
The  ruin  is  of  great  interest  both  to  casual  visitors 
and  to  students  of  Southwestern  archeology.  The 
importance  of  the  Casa  Grande  lies  not  in  size  or 
beauty,  for  compared  to  other  great  ruins  of  the 
Southwest  it  has  neither,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  building  of  its  particular  type  which  still  stands. 
Ruined  walls  of  others  have  been  located  in  the 
southern  Arizona  desert,  but  none  is  nearly  complete 
like  the  Casa  Grande, 

In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  watchtower,  the  Casa 
Grande  served  as  an  apartment  house.  Its  eleven 
large  rooms  probably  accommodated  as  many  fam¬ 
ilies.  Early  excavations  of  the  Casa  Grande  ruin  re¬ 
covered  ordinary  cooking  and  storage  vessels,  sleep¬ 
ing  mats,  corn  cobs,  and  fragments  of  textiles — the 
ordinary  remains  to  be  found  in  prehistoric  rooms. 

The  Casa  Grande  was  in  use  for  only  a  short  time. 
It  was  probably  built  about  1350.  By  1450  both 
Hohokam  and  Salado  had  abandoned  the  Gila  Valley. 
Just  why  these  two  groups  of  Indians  left  their  villages 
for  other  regions  is  not  known,  but  there  is  evidence 
which  indicates  that  the  land  became  so  water-logged, 
because  of  centuries  of  irrigation,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  raise  crops. 

The  monument  is  located  on  Arizona  State  High¬ 


way  87,  two  miles  north  of  Coolidge.  It  is  almost  half 
way  between  Phoenix  and  Tucson:  57  miles  from 
Phoenix,  67  from  Tucson.  Coolidge  is  on  a  main  line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

A  museum  exhibit  is  maintained  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  area,  in  which  prehistoric  artifacts  from  the 
Casa  Grande  group  and  other  ruins  of  the  vicinity  are 
displayed.  There  is  a  picnic  ground  with  tables,  shade, 
and  water. 

Guide  service  to  the  ruins  is  maintained  daily 
from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  The  guide  fee  is  25  cents  for 
each  adult.  There  is  no  charge  in  the  museum  or  for 
use  of  picnic  area. 

Superintendent  Bicknell,  Archeologist  Jameson 
and  Ranger  Clancy  of  Casa  Grande  we  know  and 
admire,  you  should  meet  them  also.  W.  T.  M. 

CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 

Perhaps  the  best  possible  gift  for  any  friend  with 
an  interest  in  desert  plants  is  a  membership  in  the 
Garden  with  its  subscription  to  Saguaroland  Bulletin 
which  will  remind  your  friend  ten  times  in  the  coming 
year  of  your  thoughtfulness.  A  $3.00,  $5.00  or  $10.00 
membership  purchased  for  a  friend  will  bring  to  him 
a  Christmas  card  in  your  name. 

Additional  suggestions  are  as  follows: - 

Packaged  Cactus  Plants,  attractive  packages  with 
cut  cellophane  packing. 

No.  Package  Postpaid 

5.  Box  of  5  plants  ready  to  go  into  pots  or  bowls  $1.30 
10.  Box  of  10  plants  ready  to  go  into  pots  or 

bowls  . . .  $1.90 

low.  Box  of  10  rare,  white  spined  plants,  collec¬ 
tor’s  items  . . . . - . ----- .  $3.40 

15.  Box  of  15  plants,  somewhat  larger . .  $3.00 

16.  Box  of  16  plants,  still  larger  . . . - .  5.00 

24.  Box  of  24  selected  plants,  many  of  flowering 

size . . . .  $8.00 

Book  Suggestions 

Arizona’s  Cactuses.  Our  new  book  describing  all 

of  the  Arizona  species.  Profusely  illustrated  $1.10 
What  Kinda  Cactus  Izzat — Reg  Manning.  A  car¬ 


toon  type  book  with  lots  of  information. 

Amusing  yet  usable  as  a  text  book  . .  $2.10 

Flowers  of  the  Southwestern  Desert  —  Natt  N. 

Dodge . . - .  $1.10 

Flowers  of  the  Southwestern  Mesas — Pauline  M. 

Patraw  .  $1.10 

Jelly  and  Candy 

Prickly  Pear  Jelly — Mailing  carton  of  4,  12-oz. 


glasses.  A  clear,  red  jelly  of  exceptional 

flavor,  beautifully  packaged  _ _ _ - .  $3.00 

Prickly  Pear  Delight — A  Turkish  delight  type  of 
confection  made  from  the  fruits  of  the  prickly 
pear.  New  and  provocative  flavor 

One  pound  boxes  . . - . .  . . - . .  $1.75 

One  half  pound  boxes  . - .  $1.00 

All  prices  postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


THE  CACTOMANIAC 

By  CHARLIE  MIEG. 

Whenever  man  comes  in  intimate  contact  with  succulent 
plants  strange  changes  take  place  in  his  mind.  These  changes, 
being  of  a  very  alarming  nature,  have  finally  been  recognized 
as  a  most  insiduous  disease.  When  the  succulent  plants  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  Cactusus,  this  disorder  is  described  as  Cactomania 
and  the  victim  as  a  cactomaniac.  Cactomania,  in  spite  of  its 
potential  seriousness,  has  been  overshadowed  by  more  glam¬ 
orous  ailments,  such  as  carbuncle,  seven-year  itch,  and  ath¬ 
lete’s  foot,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  high  time  that  this  neglect  by 
our  medical  authorities  be  corrected.  So,  for  the  protection  of 
mankind  in  general,  I  will  proceed  to  lift  the  veil  of  secrecy 
which  has  shrouded  this  evil  in  our  midst. 

Ironically,  the  greatest  sufferers  from  Cactomania  are  not 
the  victims,  but  their  relatives  and  friends  and,  for  their 
sake,  we  will  describe  the  various  symptoms  so  that  they  may 
be  recognized  at  a  time  when  a  cure  is  still  possible. 

Cactomania  may  be  roughly  classed  as  occurring  in  five 
progressive  stages,  of  which  only  the  first  two  are  curable. 
The  symptoms  characteristic  of  these  stages  are  as  follows: 

STAGE  1.  A  perfectly  normal  human  being  sees  a 
cactus.  He  promptly  becomes  fascinated  by  this  strange 
plant.  He  feels  the  spines  and  decides  to  own  a  cactus  of  his 
own.  Now  is  the  time  for  some  compassionate  friend  to  grab 
a  well-loaded  shotgun,  hold  it  to  that  person’s  head  and  pull 
the  trigger.  Unfortunately,  our  archaeic  laws  frown  upon  such 
simple  procedure,  no  matter  how  humane  this  act  would  be; 
therefore,  this  natural  impulse  has  to  be  suppressed. 

The  cactomanic  now  writes  for  some  plant  catalogues; 
buys,  begs,  or  collects  more  cactuses  and  by  the  end  of  a 
month  he  even  purchases  a  book  (usually  written  by  some 
female)  which  tells  him  all  about  how  he  should  treat  and 
take  care  of  his  newfound  “spiny  friends,”  and  how  to  keep 
his  cactus  looking  happy  and  contented.  He  now  has  pots 
and  dishgardens  filled  with  Hedge  Hogs,  Pincushions,  Snake- 
cactus,  Rubydumplings,  Silvertorches,  and  Snowballs  which 
all  cause  him  great  joy.  But,  late  at  night,  while  tossing  on 
his  pillows  he  begins  to  think  (a  most  unorthodox  and  dan¬ 
gerous  procedure)  and  wonder.  Just  what  the  H .  does  a 

happy  cactus  look  like?  The  book  did  not  say. 

At  this  stage  cactomania  is  still  curable.  Take  the  pa¬ 
tient  and  push  him,  hard,  backwards  so  that  he  will  properly 
land,  seat  first,  in  a  clump  of  well-armed  prickly  pears.  The 
Prickly  Pears  are  preferable  to  Hedge  Hogs  or  Barrel  Cac¬ 
tuses  as  the  combination  of  spines  and  glochids  thereon  is 
sure  more  effective  than  just  spines  alone.  After  the  patient 
arises,  waste  no  further  time  but  promptly  bundle  him  off 
to  any  place  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  where  he  will  have 
to  remain  for,  ordinarily,  not  more  than  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life. 

STAGE  2.  The  cactomaniac  now  owns  quite  a  collection 
of  plants  which  he  proudly  displays  to  anyone  willing  to 
look  and  listen.  He  now  haunts  other  collectors  and  botani¬ 
cal  gardens,  boring  any  and  all  with  questions  and  tales  of 
his  remarkable  plants.  He  has  joined  a  club  of  similar  in¬ 
dividuals  who  all  have  equally  remarkable  experiences  to 
relate.  He  now,  also,  begins  to  try  his  own  recipes  for  soil 
mixtures  and  starts  to  propagate  his  plants  from  cuttings. 
After  a  soul-stirring  struggle  with  himself  he  delegates  the 


book  with  the  happy  little  cactuses  in  it  to  the  basement  fur¬ 
nace  and  in  its  stead  sports  a  botanical  treatise  by  some 
authority  on  Cactus  in  the  place  of  honor  in  his  library. 
The  spiney  darlings,  cucumber  cactus  and  golden  balls  are 
giving  way  to  Mammillarias,  Echinocerei,  Parodias,  etc. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  second  stage  we  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  curative  treatment  before  it  is  too  late.  This 
treatment  is  the  same  as  in  Stage  One  except  that  the  Prickly 
Pear  (now  Opuntia)  should  be  reinforced  with  a  few  hooked 
spined  species  for  good  measure. 

STAGE  3.  Now  Cactomania  is  incurable  and  follows  the 
usual  course  to  the  ultimate  ending. 

Living  room,  bedroom,  basement  and  kitchen  are  cluttered 
with  “material,”  catalogues  from  dealers,  growers  and  im¬ 
porters,  journals,  magazines  and  books,  plus  assorted  notes 
made  by  the  cactomaniac  personally. 

Regular  mealtimes  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  now  the 
members  of  our  cactomaniac’s  family  wake  up  (too  late,  alas) 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong.  Strange 
characters  drop  in  at  all  hours  to  discuss  marvelous  new 
observations;  seeds  are  planted,  hormones  and  vitamins  are 
tried.  Flower  colors  and  peculiarities  in  spines  are  noted. 
In  cactus  clubs  and  social  gatherings  of  kindred  spirits  we 
now  discuss  Vaupel,  Britton  &  Rose,  Bravo,  McDougall,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Berger,  and  Schumann,  and  even  the  controversial 
Backeberg  is  properly  panned.  This  is  also  the  stage  where 
numerous  new  epoch-making  discoveries  are  made.  The 
cactomaniac  is  just  learning  the  remarkable  fact  that  his 
plants  do  not  behave  at  all  as  his  books  have  told  him  they 
should.  And  with  this  realization  he  drifts  into  Stage  4. 

STAGE  4.  The  cactomaniac  now  has  lost  all  sense  of 
humor,  if  he  ever  had  one.  He  is  ready  for  the  really  BIG 
time.  Words  like  Morphology,  Genes,  Mutations,  Chromo¬ 
somes,  Phytogeny  flow  from  his  lips  as  if  he  knew  what  they 
signified.  He  now  knows  all  the  answers  and  reluctantly  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  is  the  outstanding  authority  on  Cactus,  Botany — 
plus  probably  life  in  general  also.  Furiously  he  writes  learned 
treatises  on  any  subject  that  comes  to  his  mind,  but,  as  far 
as  cactomaniac,  personally,  is  concerned  he  now  mentally 
dwells  in  the  inner  sanctum  of  Minerva’s  Temple.  From 
these  Olympian  heights  he  dispenses  pearls  of  wisdom  to  be 
gathered  up  and  treasured  by  the  mass  of  his  inferiors.  Tax¬ 
onomy,  evolution,  heredity — who  knows  the  answers?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  mediocre  minds  who,  up  to  now,  have  labored 
over  the  solutions.  No!  The  answer,  the  only  true  answer 
indeed,  is  here,  and  with  a  Napoleonic  pose  he  strikes  his 
forehead.  And  now  with  a  magnanimous  show  of  altruism, 
so  typical  of  his  great  mind,  he  decides  to  enlighten  man¬ 
kind  by  giving  to  an  anxiously  waiting  world  the  fruits  of 
his  Herculean  mental  labors. 

He  now  writes  a  book;  a  book  to  end  all  books — in  fact, 
THE  book,  Cactomania  has  now  reached  its  apex  and  this 
is  followed  by  a  rapid  decline.  Publishers,  being  a  most 
unenlightened  lot,  fail  to  recognize  the  worth  of  the  gem 
which  is  being  thrust  at  them,  which  brings  us  close  to  the 
bitter  end.  Cactomania’s  symptoms  are  now  identical  with 
those  of  dementia  praecox  as  we  come  to  the  grand  finale. 

STAGE  5.  Enter  the  boys  with  straight  jacket. 

Thus  ends  my  essay  on  cactomania.  I  note  only  a  final 
word  from  my  wife.  Said  she:  “Except  for  the  fact  that  your 
book  is  not  finished  yet,  it  reads  like  a  fair  autobiography.” 

CHARLIE  MIEG. 


Arizona’s  Sweet  Potato  Cactus  Flower  and  Fruit. 
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